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When ordering Books, or Goods of any 
kind noticed in these columns, please state that 
you saw them advertised in the NEw-ENGLAND 
or the NATIONAL JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


SABBATH SCHOOL SONG BOOKS 


Good News. 


(35 cts.) This charming Sabbath School Songster has 
won a multitude of friends, and needs no p from 
those who have heard its sweet melodies. But all 
should try it—and be pleased; the young singers are 
sure to be. It may be Far,” “ Beautiful Gate,” and 
« Hear Him Calling,” are three of the 270 glad songs, 
whieh make the use of “‘ Goop NEws” a perpetual joy. 


Shining River. 


35 cts.) Is a book of the same nature and general ex- 
= as “ Good News,” and differs only as the tastes 
of composers equally good will differ. t your girls 
and boys sail on this “shining river,” making the wa 
vocal with sweet and pure | like “ Beautiful Vale,” 
“ Shining Land,” or “ Like the Stars.” ~ 


CHORAL PRAISE. (20 cts.) Is a collection 
of Chants, Songs, and short Anthems, for Episcopal 
Sabbath Schools. The beauty of its contents will com- 
mend it to any denomination. 


Those who play the ‘organ for Sabbath-School Sing- 
ing, will welcome the new 
Clarke’s Reed-Organ Melodies, 


$2.50, Boards; $3, Cloth), which melodies are in true 
-Organ style, are excellent for the “ organ touch ” 
and practice, and are unusuaily fresh and interesting. 
Any book mailed, post-paid, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & Co., 
168 451 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


RIDPATH’S 
U. S. HISTORIES. 


Endorsed as THE BEST by Educators everywhere. 
100,000 COPIES IN USE. 


Teachers and School Officers are cordially 
Invited to send for Specimen pages, including 
samples of the Maps, Charts, Diagrams, eto. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 
CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA, CINCINNATI. 


MADEMOISELLE MATHER DE PARIS, 
12 Boylston Place, Boston, 


Will give FRENCH ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
pA ERSATION, to ladies, gentlemen, and 
children, 


Private Lessons in French to Evening Classes. 
Terms for Evening Classes, 12 lessons, $3.00. 168 b 


Preach Excursion to Europe. 


Pror. CYR has made arrangements for a 60 days’ ex- 
cursion in view of the wants of teachers and others, to 
sail from New York, July 3. Expense $350, including 
instruction in French. For further particulars, send 
for circular, addressing No. 174 TREMONT STREET, 
Boston, Mass. 168 ¢ 


Instruction in French 


By Monsieur DE SENANCOUR (de Paris), 
18 Boylston St. (¥, M. C. U. Building), Room 10, Boston, 
Classes de Conversation on Tuesdays and Fri- 
days, at 3 P. M. The subject for the next lesson is 
Getting to Paris,””—Suite de “La traversée & bord du 
Péreire.” Terms for that class, $15.00 for a “‘series”’ 
of Sweaty lessons. 
ospectuses at Shoenhoff & Miiller’s Fo Library 
40 Winter St., and at Walker's, 2 and 
Messrs. Lee & Shepard’s, or on application to M. DE SE- 
rg 18 Boylston St., Boston. 
ementary Class,—just begun,—Wednesday and 
Saturday, 4-5 oak. $10 for 20 lessons.  166tf 


EXCURSION TO EUROPE, 


During the Summer of ’78, 
(Another Steamer for Late Applicants,) 


rating Ireland, Scotland, Belgium, Prussia, 
the Rhine, Switzerland, Italy, fas and the Paris Ex- 
Position. All objectionable features incident to Euro- 
pean travel entirely removed. All travel and hotel ac- 
odations first-class. Rates extremely low. Return- 
ckets good for one year. Unusual advantages for 
hers and Students. For circulars address 
E. TOURJEE, 


166 ¢ Music Hall, Boston. 


HERMOMETERS A‘, Beduced Prices. 


Telescopes, Mi 
lo pes, Microscopes. Send for illustrated Cata- 
togue. R. & J. BECK, 921 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Portland Me. 


Martha's Vineyard Simmer Institute, 


PLAN: (1) Different departments for regular morn- 
ing drill, each under the charge of a skilled instructor. 
(2) Afternoon and evening lectures, free to all the mem- 
bers of the Institute, and including, among others, ten 
Shakesperian Readings, by Pref. Rebert BR. Ray- 
mond, of Brooklyn, N. Y.; twelve lectures on Eng- 
lish Literature, by Mrs. Abba Geold Weeolson, 
of Concord, N. H.; a course of lectures on Decorative 
4rt, by Prof. Benjamin W, Putnam, of Boston; 
a course on Shakespeare, Milton, and Goldsmith, by 
Homer B. Sprague, Head Master of the Girls’ 
High School, Boston; and two lectures on Recent Re- 
Jorms in Latin Orthography and Pronunciation, by 
John Tetlow, Principal of the Girl’s Latin School, 
Boston; a course on Geology, by Pref. L. 8. Bur- 
bank, Principal of Warren Academy, Woburn, Mass. 


DEPARTMENTS: GREEK AND LATIN, taught by 
John Tetlow, A.M; ENGLISH LITERATURE AND 
ELoocuTION, Hemer B. Sprague, Ph.D., (for- 
merly Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in 
Cornell University); GERMAN (the Heness-Sauveur 
Method), Miarie Mehibach (instructor in Lasell 
Seminary, Auburndale, Mass., and Dr. Sauveur’s Assist- 
ant at Amherst, last summer); FRENCH (the Conver- 
sational Method), Phillippe de Senancour, (in- 
structor in French in the Boston Latin School); In- 
DUSTRIAL DRAWING, (the Walter Smith Method), 
Benjamin W. Putnam (for many years Instructor 
and Manager of Normal Institutes for Drawing); PHo- 
NOGRAPHY (the Graham Method), Truman J. El- 
linweod (for nineteen years the only authorized re- 
porter of Mr. Beecher’s sermons, and for twenty-five 


years a practical teacher of classes in Phonography); te 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF TEACHING, J. C. Green- 
ough, A.M. (Principal State Normal School, Provi- 
dence, R. 1.); GEOLOGY AND MINERALOGY, by L. 8. 
Burbank, A.M., Curator of Geology in the Boston 
Society of Natural History. 

ty Other Branches and Instructors may be added, 
in which case, due notice will be given. 


LOCAL ATTRACTIONS: The pldée selected, 
VINEYARD GROVE, Mass. (comprising Oak Bluffs, 
Vineyard Highlands, the Camp Grounds, and known as 
the “ Cottage City of America,’’) combines in a remark- 
able degree, purity of air; grandeur of ocean scenery ; 
quiet and charming cottages, promenades, parks, 
groves; perfect healthfulness; excellent sea-bathing at 
all hours; cheapness of living; and the absence of every 
thing objectionable in the form of vice and dissipation. 


TIME: Five weeks, beginning on Monday, July 
15th, 1878. . 

EXPENSES: Tuition in any one branch for the 
whole term, $15.00 ; for a shorter time, $4.00 a week. 
Board, with furnished rooms, from $5.00 to $10.00 a 
week. 

N. B.—¥For qpraiat information in regard to any De- 
partment, send for circular to the professor above- 
named in charge thereof, addressing Mr. TETLOW, at 
27 St. James Avenue, Boston; MR. PUTNAM, at Ja- 
maica Plain, Boston; Miss MEHLBACG, at Lasell Sem- 
inary, Auburndale, Mass.; Mr. SRNANOOUR, at the 
YW. Christian Union, Boylston street, Boston; and 
Mr. ELLINWOOD, 132 St. James Place, Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
Mr, BURBANK, at Woburn, Mass.; Mk. GREENOUGH, 
at Providence, R. I. 


For further information 


SUMMER COURSE IN BOTANY. 


MR. W. WHITMAN BAILEY, Instructor 
in Brown University, will conduct a Summer 
Class at LAPHAM INSTITUTE, North Scituate, R. I., 
assisted by Mrs. R. A. ESTEN, of Doyle Ave. School, 
Providence, who will have a special oversight of begin- 
ners. This course is designed for Teachers and others 
who have only their v ns for such work. Tuition 
fee will be $19 for the course. 

It will on Monday, July 22, and continue 
till Friday, August 23. 

For Circulars address Prof. W. W. BAILEY, at Prov- 
idence, or PRINCIPAL OF LAPHAM INsTITUTE, North 
Scituate, R. I. 166 d—174d 


A TIMELY BOOK. 


Cou. Homer B. 
168 eow jy4 


‘6 Suggestions to the American Tourist ‘Vin-| 


iting Europe for the First Time.’ 
By Pror J. H. HOOSE, 
Principal of State Normal School, Cortland, N. Y. 
PRICE 50 CENTS. 
COOK, SON & JENKINS, Publishers 
a 261 B W 


168 readway, New York. 


& 


| 
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SUMMER HORMAL SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES, 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE. 


Will meet July 9. Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Sanskrit, 
French, German, Italian, and Spanish, will be taught by 
twelve teachers, according to the Natural Method, un- 
der the direction of L. SAUVEUR, Ph.D., LL.D., author 
of “Entretiens sur la Grammaire,” “ Causeries avec 
mes Eléves,” “‘ La Fontaine,” ete. e director of the 
school will personally conduct the higher classes in 
Latin and French, and deliver a course of twelve Lec- 
tures in French, on literature and history. 

The Programme of the School is ready, also “The 
First Lesson of French,” “ The First Lesson of Latin," 
and the pamphlet ** Introduction to the Teaching of Latin 
and Greek.” The two lessons can be pt mmm free, by 
addressing Dr, SAUVEUR, care Henry Holt & Co. 

The pamphlet, published Henry Holt & Co. 256 
Bond 8S » New York, to be at bookstores, 50 cts. 
Previous to June 1, Teachers may obtain it of the au- 
thor, by sending 25 cents. The volume “Talks with 
Cesar, Bello lico,” will be ready for the Normal 
School meeting. 


The following letter from the greatest living man in 
the science of method and grammar expresses his opin- 


ion on my enterprise: 
Panis, le 14 Janvier, 1878. 
“ Rue d’ Assas, No. 44 

MONSIEUR :—J’ai u vos deux volumes, Entre- 
tiens sur la grammaire et Causeries avec mes éléeves. 

“Je vousen remercie. J’en ai pris connaissance avec 
intérét. Jesuis d’accord avec vous sur l’utilité d’ap- 
prendre la langue d’abord, et de ne venir & la gram- 
maire que subséquemment. Par ce procédé, la gram- 
maire cesse d’étre une abstraction difficile & concevoir, 
difficile & appliquer. Mise & sa place, elle devient & la 
fois plus facile, plus lumineuse et plus féconde. 

‘La méthode de s’appuyer plus sur les bons écrivains 
gre sur les grammairiens me parait digne de tout éloge. 

est vrai qu’en ceci je ne puis étre que partial ; car c’est 
cette méthode que j'ai suivie dans mon Dictionnaire de 


la langue frangaise. 

Vos chapitres sur le participe passé et sur le sub- 
jonctif ont attiré particuliérement mon attention. Vous 
avez beaucoup facilité la théorie et la pratique du prem- 
ier. Quant au second, qui comporte tant de nuances, 
vous étes un guide excellent pour toutes ces tesses 


“Dans ce qu’on lit, vous trouverez naturel que l'on 
cherche son profit particulier. Ce profit particulier a 
été pour moi dans une série d’observations et de dis- 
cussions auxquelles vous avez été conduit en examinant 
certains articles de mon Dictionnaire. Je ne hais pas 
de me voir critiqué, quand la critique est fructueuse. 
Je suis bien vieux, et ne puis songer & aucun travail de 
révision; mais mes successeurs, si j'en ai, feront bien 
d’extraire de votre livre ce qui me concerne, afin de le 
discuter et de l’approprier. 

agrées, monsieur, l’assurance de ma haute _consi- 
dération. E. LITTRE.” 


Ee SUMMER CLASSES FOR TEACHERS, 


E. R. HUMPHREYS, LL.D. 


In compliance with several applications recently made 
to him by Teachers in various parts of the States, the 
subscriber begs to state that he has resolved to receive 
during the Summer vacation some small classes of 
Teachers and others desirous of acquiring or improving 
a knowledge of LATIN and GREEK. He will have 
the assistance of able teachers of Modern Languages 
and Science. 

Each class will be so small as to admit of each mem- 
ber’s receiving fair personal attention. 

The “NATURAL METHOD” of teaching Greek and 
Latin has been successfully practiced for more than 
twenty years by Dr. H., with commencing pupils so as to 
secure ility of reading in each language, before en- 
tering on the study of Grammar, 

One of the classes will be for beginners in GREEK. 

—_ hours daily will be reserved for strictly private 
tuition. 

For prospectus address, with stam 

R. HUMP 
164 West Chester Park, Boston, 1878, 


T. COTESWORTH PINCENEY'S 


Agency for Schools and Teachers, 
30 Union Sq. (4th Ave. side), New York. 


SUPPLIES Tutors, Gover , Prof s (Amer- 
ican and Foreign), Principals and Assistants, Goop 
TEACHERS for any department, with itions. Send 
stamp for application-form. SUPPLIES Schools and 
F ies with competent Instructors witheut charge. 


THE SCHOOL GAZETTE, one of the bestand 
journals interesting to teacher, to 
pupil, to parent. nd stamp for specimen copy. 

Ths U. 8. School and College Oirodtorys a guide 
for those having children to educate,—gives information 
of best Schools, Sent free for this purpose on receipt 
of three 3c. stam To all others, 50 cts. 

T. CO SWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Dealer in School Material, Books, Maps, Charts, Globes, 


Material, &c., &c. 
115 zz 30 Unien Sq. (4th Ave. side), N. ¥. 


ELOCUTION. REMOVAL. 

C. 8. COLBY will receive pupils at 149 A Tremont St. 
after April 8. Elocution taught. Defective Speech. 
Stammering cured. 

References: James urdoch, Stacy Baxter, and 


REYS, LL.D. 
166 k 


E. M 
Faculty of School of Oratory. Office hours 2 to 6. 


ANNUAL SUMMER SCHOOL FOR INDUSTRIAL ART STUDY, 


For Art Students, Teachers,and more 


Teachers of Drawing. Extensive courses of study, Expenses low, 


especially 
For circulars address the Director, W. 8, G@oopNoveH, Supt. of Drawing in Public Schools of CoLumpus, Onto. 


£ 
Schermerhor > hers’ Agency, and 


AmERICANSC 45 STITUTE, ESTB, 1855, 


Provides FamWies, Scuv.. Colleges, with Teachers 
of known calibre and character. Represents 
reliable Teachers secking positions. Sells and rents 
School Properties. Gives Parents information of goed 
Schools. Circulars, with RHO! endorsements,for stamp. 


‘From Bev. C. V. Spear, A.DE., Maplewood Inst., 
Pittafield, Mass.—“ I have always regarded Mr, Scher 
merhorn as THE Scheel Agent in this country; 
and THE  pemee to bring together reliable Teachers 
and Institutions requiring Teachers. Ne rival es- 
tablishment has a tithe of his advantages.’ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency, 


23 Union Square, New York, 
Is now fully z red to introduce and recommend 
Principals for Public Schools, Academies, Boarding 
hools; Professors of Ancient and Modern Lan- 
Mathematics Natural Sciences, and Music; also 
ssistamts for every department of instruction. For in- 
formation, apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG. 


WARD'S NATURAL SCIENCE ESTABLISHMENT 
Supplies Cabinets in all departments of Natural Sci- 
ence, for Schools and Colleges. Teachers who so desire 
will be aided by plans and schedules of what can be fur- 
nished them for o~ sums which the 
An immense constantly on hand of Minerals 

, Fossils, Caste of Fossils, Geological Maps and 
Models, Skeletons, Stuffed Mammals, Birds, and Rep- 
tiles, Batrachians and Fishes in alcohol; Crustaceans, 
Mollusks, Echinoderms, Crinoids, Corals, Sponges, For- 
amenifera, &c., dry and in alcohol, Also most interest- 
ing Glass Models of Invertebrates. American and For- 
eign Birds’ Eggs. Send for Circular to 

tf Pror. H. A. WARD, A.M., Rochester, N.Y. 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


THREE COURSES OF STUDY ARE OFFERED : 

I. The usual Academic course. 

Il. The Philosophical course, wherein the Modern 
jengege are substituted for Greek of Course I. 

Ill, The Lngineering course of three years, leading to 
the degree of Civil Engineer. 

The College is situated within fifteen minutes of Bos- 
on rail, Rupee are moderate. Liberal aid is 
afforded needy students and gratuities. 

Address Pror. C S E. FAY, See’ 
151 zz . College Hill, . 


English and Classical School 
FOR BOYS. 

No. 10 Somerset St., Boston. (Established A. D. 1860.) 
The course of study is arranged to secure a thorough 
reparation for Harvard University and for the Scien- 
fic Schools. Copies of recent examination : 

will be sent on application, [102tf) W.N.EA . 


DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
DRAWING MATERIALS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
Botanical Glasses, Microscopes, Tel , Spy 
Glasses, Opera and Field Glasses, Entomological Pins. 
Priced and catalogues sent on 


AMES W. QUEEN & 
122 wz (1) 924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. — 


CHEAP APPARATUS 


For StrupEents anp Common ScuHoOOLs. 
Now ready, Prof. Tyndall’s new collection of Zlectric 
Instruments to accompany his Lessons in Electricity, for 
schools and private students. Congo sets, consistin 
of 58 various Instruménts and Materials, price $55.00. 
Manual, $1.00. Descriptive price-list free on 
application. 
¥ various School A tus, illustrating natural 
phenomena, on hand and made to order, 
CURT W. MEYER 
Importer and Manufacturer of Phil hical, Electro- 
edical, Optical, and other Instruments and Supplies, 
1191 Breadway, New Work. 


JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


147 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, 


may indicate, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
tar~ AICROSCOPES FROM $50 TO $1,000. 4 
154 Catalogues on application. ZZ 


USE THE UNRIVALED 


SILICATE 


BLACK DIAMOND 
LIQUID SLATING. 


Be sure and get the genuine article. For terms, and 
directions for use, send to Sole Proprietors, N. VW. Sil- 
icate Book Slate Co., 191 Fulton St., N.Y. 134 (1 


ELOCUTION FOR TEACHERS. 

Daily private lessons for $35,in July. WALTER 

29 K. Foses, author of ‘ Elocution Simplified,’ 149A 
Street, Boston, Mass. 165 m 


TEACHERS ctotes, "it. Be Nims & Troy, N.Y, 
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Tortoise Shell 


JEWELRY. This cutisa 
of our STORK Sleeve Buttons. Solid 
Gold inlaid, $4.00. Gold plate, $1.50. 
Solid Gold Initial, $2.50. Gold plate or 
lain, $1.00. Combs a ae nd for 
logue. Goods sent mel 
MILO HILDRETH co., 
Manufacturers, Northboro, Maas. 
Retail Store 
156 z 423 Washington St., Boston, 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
213 Wabash Av., Chicago, 
Largest Manufacturers 
SCHOOL FURNISHINGS. 


* Dustless ” Eraser, only $1.80 
doz.: best made. ‘“ Dustless” 
Crayons, cheaper than Chalk 
and a thousand times better. 


Globes, Apparatus, &e. 


Noiseless Slates ; Kindergar- 
ten and Drawing Slates and 
Child’s First Drawing Book, 
just out. “ Perfection Slate.” 

Ge Send for Price Lists of 
Slates and rates. 


TABLET SLATES, 


Fer Slate-Pencil Use. 
No. inches, marking-surfaces, 4 cents. 


“ “ two “ “ 0 « 
4,6 “ six “ “ 30 
“ 5, x9 “ two “ “ « 
“ xgi “ six “ “ 40 


These by are light, noiseless, and 
Sample copies furnished on recei of price. Address 
J. A. SWASEY, Man/r., 19 Brattle St., Boston. 149 


E. 8. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, Mass. 


MANUFACTURE 


PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


And all Apparatus for the practical] illustration of the 
PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 
Also import for Colleges and Institutions of Learn- 
ing, at manufacturs’ prices, free of duty. 
AGENTS for J. Browning, London; Rudolph Kenig 
and J. Duboseq, Paris. 


Ritchie’s Ooietagne of Apparatus will be 
sent gratis on applicatio 


Ritchie’s Catalegue of Physical Appara- 
tus, fully illustrated, sent on application. Price 20 cts. 


(When writing, please mention this journal.) 


A. G. WHITCOMB, 


238 
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73 Fulton Street, Boston. 
ESTABLISHED 1846. 


Chemicals and Chemical Apparatus 


Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch PHILADELPHIA. 
Descriptive Priced Catalogue furnished on application. 


ANDREWS’ Pencil-holding | 


HA RRISON’S 
Writing-Inks Mucilage, 


The Finest JET BLACK INK, for School Purposes. 
Send for Circular to 
1522 HARRISON INK CO., 5 Murray St., N. ¥. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 
10 Barclay St., New York, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 
SCHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS ; 


AGENT FOR 


BLOW PIPES. 


Improved BLOW PIPES and SETS of accompanying 


INSTRUMENTS for 


STUDENTS. 


Manufactured by THOS. A. UPHAM, 
168 1 (2) 17 Harvard Place, BOSTON 


NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
FOIL, WIRE, &c., &e. 


ANALYTICAL BALANCES AND WEIGHTS; IMPROVED HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES. 
Received the First Prize at the a Exhibition for ‘APPARATUS of excellent design and 
finish, and for rare and pure CHEMICALS 


Large cloth bound Catalogue, $1.50 each. N. B.—I HAVE NO PARTNER IN BUSINESS. 161 zz 


American Institute. 


LAFLIN’S PATENT 
Parlor Rowing Apparatus, 


Telephone Materials. 


MAGNETS, 
DIAPHRAGMS, 
WIRE, &c. 


Highest Award and Medal from the N. H. EDGERTON, 


Philosophical aad Chemical Apparatus, 
924 CHESTNUT STREET, 
168 tf PHILADELPHIA. 


A COMPLETE GYMNASIUM 
In your house, adapted for young and old, male 
female, from five years up. FirtTy DIF- 
FERENT WAYS OF EXERCISE, 


invented by a Professional Ath- 
lete of ten years’ experience as 
teacher in colleges and schools in 


Europe and America. 
=a ie Used and recommended by the 
4 leading Physicians of this and 
==> other cities, 
Price complete, only .00. 
— == Sent on rece ce any 
x J.M.LAFLIN & CO., 
41 Union Square, NEW 
Broadway and 17th St., 


and 108 Broadway. 


=> 151 eow 


THE RUBBER PAINT 


IS THE 


BEST PAINT IN THE WORLD. 


THIS PAINT IS MIXED READY FOR USE. 
There is no paint manufactured that will resist water equal to it. It is Smooth, Glossy, 
Durable, Elastic, Beautiful, and Economical ; and of any shade from PURE WHITE 
to JET BLACK ; and as evidence of its being the best Paint, the necessity of their 
the following Branch Factories will abundantly testify: 


BRANCH FACTORIES: 


506 West St. New York; 83 West Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL; 
210 So. Third St., St. Louis, Mo.; and a Wholesale Depot at 
Wa. King & Bro., No. 2 No. Liberty St., Baltimore, Md. 


tar Sample Card and numerous Testimonials sent FREE on qnarentier> 158 eow 


THE COMMON SENSE 


The only Rowing Apparatus Bent WwW ood Desk. 


(Bent Wood and Malleable Tron.) 


No Slats to become Rickety. 


No Castings to Break. 
Backs and Seats Curved, yet Solid. 
The Best in the Market. 


EXCELSIOR ScHOOL FURNITURE MFG, COMPANY, 


003 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA. 
McCLEES & pat Managers. 166 tf 


FALL & BENJ AMIN, 191 Greenwich Street, 


NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


CHEMICAL and 
PHILOSOPHICAL 
APPARATUS. 


School, Church, 
Hall, and Office 
Furniture, 


Of the most improved pat- 
terns. The FEARLESS is the 
only bolted and braced School 
Desk, and has no equal. 


MICH, SCHOOL FURNIT’E CO 
16 Hawley-St., Boston. 


Scientific Supplies of all kinds. 
Send 6 cents for large Illustrated 
and Priced Catalogue, 
t 
IMPROVED 
HOLTZ ELECTRIC MACHINES, 
Give 6-inch Spark, well made, 
F or 820. 


H. D. HALL. 
J.R. BENJAMIN, M.D. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS, 


Of the Old. Standard Quality. 


Throw Physic to the Dogs! 


BRYAN’S ELECTRIC 
PATENTED. BELTS. 


TRADE (JOSEPH GILLOTT'S,) descriptive 
The Only Genuine. ae WARRANTED. ignating No. 
2 for all disie The well-known original and popular Nos., 
A SELF-CURE "i303, 404, 170, 351, 332, 


Paralysis, Bheumatism, Epi- 


sterin, Weak Lun 
Weakness, Kidney lnints, Im- 
potency, and Physical Prostrat on. 


The metals in this belt are so nicely adjusted 
heat and moisture of the body are Sufficient 
the current of er as and they are far superior to 
out requiring YICINE. They encircl 

rors Nemes and New| PERRY & CO.'S STEEL PENS, 
Life and Strength to the waning or Ae pay Sew Fer Schools, rere and Mercha 

g organism. min. 


Warranted Equal to Representation. 


cians persons who have been 
Dr. BRYAN will advise the affiicted in relation tor home 
ment on receipt of particulars. 
ALOY, 


With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 
91 JoHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 148 zz 


CAUTION.—Beware of worthless imitations. Every 


"| Pen is stamped Perry & Co, 
A Sample Card, Cantabeling leading styles of Pens, 


seat by mail on receipt of of He cute. 
BRV & 


H 
152 tf Rash Branch House; 112.and 114 Williams St., New York. 


MAGIC LANTERNS, 


For Scientifie Mlustrations and Public Exhibitions. 


PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. 


(ay Send for Catalogue. 
Cc. T. MILLIGAN, 


164 tf 728 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


BUCKEVE ZOUNDRY. 


mounted 
Rotary Han Hangings, for C ‘hurches, 
Parms, Factories, Court-houses, Fi 
Clocks. etc. Fully Warranted. 
Diustrated Catalogue sent Free. 
Vanoczen & Tut, 102 E. td © 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH: A DREAM OF PONCE 
DE LEON. 


BY HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


I 


A story of Poncé de Leon, 
A voyager, withered and old, 
Who came to the sunny Antilles, 
In quest of a country of gold. 
He was wafted past islands of spices, 
As bright as the Emerald seas, 
Where all the forests seem singing, 
So thick were the birds on the trees; 
The sea was as clear as the azure, 
And so deep and so pure was the sky 
That the jasper-walled | seemed shining 
Just out of the reach of the eye. 
By day his light canvas he shifted, 
And rounded strange harbors and bars; 
By night, on the full tides he drifted, 
’Neath the low-hanging lamps of the stars. 
Near the glimmering gates of the sunset, 
In the twilight empurpled and dim, 
The sailors uplifted their voices, 
And sang to the Virgin a hymn. 
“Thank the Lord!’ said De Leon, the sailor, 
At the close of the rounded refrain; 
‘Thank the Lord, the Almighty, who blesses 
The ocean-swept banner of Spain! 
The shadowy world is behind us, 
The shining Cipango, before; 
Each morning the sun rises brighter 
On ocean, and island, and shore. 
And still shall our spirits grow lighter, 
As prospects more glowing enfold; 
Then on, merry men! to Cipango, 
To the west, and the regions of gold!’ 


It. 


There came to De Leon, the sailor, 
Some Indian sages, who told 
Of a region so bright that the waters 
Were sprinkled with islands of gold. 
And they added: ‘* The leafy Bimini, 
A fair land of grottoes and bowers, 
Is there; and a wonderful fountain 
Upsprings from its gardens of flowers. 
That ental gives life to the dying, 
And youth to the aged restores; 
They flourish in beauty eternal, 
Who set but their foot on its shores!’ 
Then answered De Leon, the sailor: 
“IT am withered, and wrinkled, and old; 
I would rather discover that fountain, 
Than a country of diamonds and gold.”’ 


Away sailed De Leon the sailor; 
Away with a wonderful glee, 

Till the birds were more rare in the azure, 
The dolphins more rare in the sea. 

Away from the shady Bahamas, 
Over waters no sailor had seen, 

Till again on his wondering vision, 
Rose clustering islands of green. 

Still onward he sped till the breezes 
Were laden with odors, and lo! 

A country embedded with flowers, 
A country with rivers aglow! 

More bright than the sunny Antilles, 
More fair than the shady Azores. 

“Thank the Lord!’’ said De Leon, the sailor, 
As feasted his eye on the shores, 
‘We have come to a region, my brothers, 

More lovely than earth, of a truth; 

And here is the life-giving fountain,— 
The beautiful fountain of youth.”’ 


Iv. 


Then landed De Leon, the sailor, 
Unfurled his old banner, and sung; 

But he felt very wrinkled and withered, 
All around was so fresh and so young. 

The palms, ever-verdant, were blooming, 
Their blossoms e’en margined the seas; 

O’er the streams of the forests, bright flowers 
Hung deep from the branches of trees. 

“Praise the Lord!’’ sung De Leon, the sailor; 

His heart was with rapture aflame; 

And he said: “‘ Be the name of this region 
By Florida , to fame. 

’Tis a fair, a delectable country, 
More lovely than earth, of a truth; 

I soon shall partake of the fountain,— 
The beautiful fountain of youth!” 


v. 
But wandered De Leon, the sailor, 
In search of that fountain in vain; 
No waters were there to restore him 
To freshness and beauty n. 
‘And his anchor he lifted, aud murmured, 
As the tears gathered in his eye, 


“‘T must leave this fair land of the flowers, 

Go back o’er the ocean, and die.’’ 

Then back by the dreary Tortugas, 
And back by the shady Azores, 

He was borne on the storm-smitten waters 
To the calm of his own native shores. 

And that he grew older and older, 
His footsteps enfeebled gave proof, 

Still he thirsted in dreams for the fountain, 
The beautiful Fountain of Youth. 


VI 


One day the old sailor lay dying 
On the shores of a tropical isle, 

And his heart was enkindled with rapture, 
And his face lighted up with a smile, 

He thought of the sunny Antilles, 
He thought of the shady Azores, 

He thought of the dreamy Bahamas, 

-. He thought of fair Florida’s shores. 

And, when his mind he passed over 
His wonderful travels of old, 

He thought of the heavenly country, 
Of the city of jasper and gold. 

“Thank the Lord!”’ said De Leon, the sailor, 
“Thank the Lord for the light of the truth, 
I now am approaching the fountain, 

The beautiful Fountain of Youth.” 

VIL. 

The cabin was silent: at twilight 

They heard the birds singing a psalm, 
And the wind of the ocean low sighing 

Through groves of the orange and palm. 
The sailor still lay on his pallet, 

’Neath the low-hanging vines of the roof; 
His soul had gone forth to discover 

The beautiful Fountain of Youth. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


UnwhovesomeE Reapina. — The land is full of un- 
happy examples of the influence of unwholesome read- 
ing. Highly-colored and highly-flavored fiction for 
young people crowds aside much that is heartily good 
and healthful. It behooves parents and guardians and 


teachers to look well to the reading of their charges. 
Men do not gather Ags of thistles, nor can we expect a 
well-ordered life to come after a youth familiarized with 
blood and violence and crime.—N. Y. Times. 


TEACHING THROUGH PLay. — Children are often 
taught lessons from books before they are properly 
taught to walk, and long before they are properly 
taught te play. Play is held out to them not as a nat- 
ural thing, as something which the parents should feel 
it a duty to encourage, but as a reward for so much 
work done, as though play were not itself a form of 
work which a child likes, while it dislikes another form 
because it is unfitted to his powers. For children un- 
der seven years of age, all teaching should be through 
play. Through play the letters and language can be 
taught, animal life can be classified, and the surface of 
the earth made clear, and history can be told in a story. 
Under such a system the child grows into knowledge, 
learns well, eats, sleeps, and plays well, and acquires 
the habit of happiness.—Dr. Richardson. 

Tur EssENTIALS.—Our common schools attempt too 
much, and they attempt that in the wrong way. Their 
chief business is not to cram a little of everything into 
the heads of their pupils, but rather to train them to 
the right use of their powers, and thus lay the founda- 
tion and inspire the right disposition to make life a 
perpetual school. A few essential, fundamental things 


should be done, and well done. Their work should be 
limited to the essentials, and not until these are accom- 
plished should the schools be allowed to undertake the 
desirable-—Educational Weekly. 


Tue Arm or THE Masses.—The great mass of man- 
kind have neither the liking nor the aptitude for either 
literary, or scientific, or artistic pursuits: nor, indeed, 
for excellence of any sort. Their ambition is to go 


through life with moderate exertion and a fair share of 


ease, doing common things in a common way. And a 
great blessing and comfort it is that the majority of 
men are of this mind; for the majority of things to be 
done are common things, and are quite well enough 
done when commonly done. The great end of life is 
not knowledge, but action. What men need is, as much 
knowledge as they can assimilate and organize into a 
basis for action; give them more, and it may become in- 
jurious. One knows people who are as heavy and stu- 
pid from undigested learning, as others are from over- 
fullness of meat and drink. But a small percentage of 


the population is born with that most excellent quality, 
a desire for excellence, or with special aptitudes of 
some sort or another.—Professor Huzley. 


“Humsue.”—It was only the other day that I read, 
in the catalogue of a popular normal school, that the 
faculty, by its superior system of teaching, was able to 
give students a more comprehensive knowledge of the 
classics in one year than our colleges give in four. 
Now I say, “ flatly,” I don’t believe it. I believe that 
Plato was right when he wrote, “ There is no royal road 
to geometry,” and these institutions of learning which 
claim to lead students up the easiest kind of a grade, 
and in so short a time, directly to the pinnacle 
of the hill of science, are “humbugs.” I do not 
believe the limitations of time can be disregarded 
in education; and he who attempts to delude the 
public mind with such sophistries commits a great 
crime against the good cause, and deserves the se- 


verest censure, I am a full believer in genuine prog- 
ress, but I do not believe that, with all our modern im- 
provements, we have reached, or ever will reach, a period 
when an education, that is worth the name, can be ac- 
quired without ample time and hard work. — Com. to 
Spiceland Reporter. 


METHODS AND RESULTS. 


BY WILLIAM A. AYRES, 


When at the end of a year the closing examinations 
have been held, their results passed on, and a class of 
five or ten or fifty pupils sent out to do as they may in 
a higher school or college or in business, it is not un- 
natural that the teacher, considering with himself the 
history and characteristics of the class, and speculating 
on its probable future, should test the success of his 
efforts by the manner in which the youngsters acquitted 
themselves under examination. If, as a whole, they 
bore the ordeal well, he is naturally inclined to be con- 
tent with them and with himself. 

As far as concerns his position relative to other teach- 
ers who follow similar methods in like schools, the com- 
parison is fair and useful; but considered in a broad 
light, it is at least delusive, for it neglects one of the 
cardinal points in education,—the rousing of the pupil’s 
intellectual faculties, — so that he may care on his own 
account, both to get information, and to digest it when 
he has it. The knowledge a boy gets from the regular 
text-books is small in comparison with that which he 
obtains easily and with constant interest, from reading 
and independent observation, if he has any sufficient 
motive; and in the same way, the time occupied in 
learning any lesson is usually much longer than is ac- 
tually necessary. Every one knows how rapidly a task 
is sometimes mastered under the influence of a special 
stimulus, and it is an easy infefence that still better re- 
sults might be obtained were such application habitual 
instead of fitful. For another illustration, it is enough 


to call to mind the short time in which boys sometimes 
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fit for college, or to remember how often poorly fitted 
students have passed rapidly to a high rank in their 
class, and retained it with apparent ease, although pos- 
sessing no very remarkable mental powers. The occur- 
rence of such cases would indeed be expected on purely 
theoretical grounds, for every school course is deter- 
mined with tacit recognition of the fact that dull boys 
and idle boys will form a large element, and that in 
making the arrangements there must be a compromise 
between what can be obtained from them, and what can 
be easily secured from the brighter and more indus- 
trious portion. 

There are two ways of meeting the difficulty. One 
is, to give a rigid drill, which shall, as far as possible, 
counteract idleness and stupidity by insisting so strongly 
on the power to answer certain questions, that the pupil 
is compelled in spite of himself to absorb and retain the 
particular items that are brought to his notice; while 
the other consists in rousing his mind to a wholesome 
general activity that, commencing with things outside 
of mere routine, shall become strong and comprehensive 
enough to embrace these with other matters. Theoret- 
ically, every one approves the latter course ; practically, 
the other has almost undisputed possession of the field. 
The reasons are not far to seek. It can be applied in 
any school by any teacher, and the results, as far as 
they go, are tangible and within the appreciation of 
parents and committees. It requires the minimum 
number of teachers, and as far as convenience and 
money outlay are concerned, has all the advantages. 

The other plan throws all the responsibility on the 
teachers, and school-boards count for little or noth- 
ing in its application. It is essentially a thing for in- 
dividual direction. It must not be supposed that this 
distinction is pointed out with any intention of advo- 
cating an immediate abandonment of the present sys- 
tem. Its merits are considerable, and taking into account 
the large amount of money required every year for even 
this cheaper form of public instruction, it is doubtful 
whether tax-payers would tolerate such an increase as 
would be incurred by the substitution of the other 
method. It is, however, entirely possible that improve- 
ment in the required direction may be made while the 
present form is retained, provided only we learn to 
think more of somewhat distant results, and less of the 
mere fluency of answer that is so generally accepted as 
a sufficient end to attain. However strictly a certain 
course is directed by the authorities, an instructor who 
wishes to make the effort, and has suitable qualifications, 
can always add something in the form of intellectual 
stimulus; and it is in proportion to his success in this 
matter that he should form his opinion of the worth of 
his services as an educator. 

It may be said that the ideais trite. Old it certainly 
is, but when an important general rule is neglected, it 
is always worth while to bring it to notice, whether the 
neglect arose from ignorance or mere forgetfulness. 
The great difficulty is that the following of such a rule 
is too hard a matter for most teachers. Few men or 
women have the power of strongly and constantly excit- 
ing the interest of many different classes of minds, and 
yet this is the very thing required for the best and most 
effective education. Certain matters must be learned, 
but important as is the actual knowledge, its value is 
increased many fold if it is not an end in itself, but 
merely the necessary outcome of a well-developed intel- 
lectual vigor. In this lies the key to the recognized 
importance of personal qualities and experience in a 
teacher. Success does not depend to any great degree 
on acquaintance with German metaphysical discussions 
of a child’s normal activities, or of progress from the 
concrete to the abstract. In truth, pedagogical liter- 
ature is much like that of medicine. The material in 
each case is copious, and contains an immense mass of 
true and false doctrine; while as a practical matter, the 
guiding principles are yet so far indeterminate that it 
is extremely difficult, and sometimes impossible, to 


decide what part is trae and what is not, 
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A wise teacher of the old school, —and such men 
have effected as much as any of their modern succes- 
sors,—owes his success in part to a personal influence of 
which he is hardly conscious, but chiefly to a steady 
consideration of the object to be attained. He looks at 
the future as well as the present, and can hardly con- 
ceive that any one should suppose the imparting of a 
certain kind and quantity of cut and dried information 
to be the whole of his professional duty. Still less can 
he understand bitter disputes over details of methods, 
while broad, general features are forgotten. Consult 
such a man, and he may tell you, not unreasonably, that 
the order and discipline of some of our large schools are 
too dearly bought when the price is so great a quench- 
ing of individuality ; and that, on the whole, our system 
of public schools is a good deal like that of life insurance, 
built on a recognized want, but utterly failing to com- 
mand the respect of intelligent men who understand it. 

His views are perhaps too pronounced. He has not 
kept informed of the various theories and discoveries, 
true or false, that constantly come to the surface; and 
the neglect of contemporaneous discussion does away 
with one of the most wholesome correctives of mere 
routine and prejudice. His opinion, however, his some 
foundation. The lack of a far-sighted policy in instruc- 
tion is one of the great errors that must be remedied 
before really satisfactory and permanent progress can 
be made, and the test by ultimate results the only one 
on which we can safely rely. 


THE EDUCATIONAL OUTLOOK, AND IT» 
LESSONS. 


BY SUPT. A. P. STONE, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


(A paper read before the American Institute of Instruction at Montpelier, 
Vt., July 12, 1877.) 


After more than two hundred and fifty years of our 
country’s history; after a well-rounded century since 
the keel of our ship of State was laid; after a varied 
trial of a system of education for the people, and by the 
people, — a system in some respects new, crude, and 
defective; after such events, assembled as we are, co- 
laborers in the cause of education and improvement, 
and seeking mutual interchange of thought and experi- 
ence, it is not unfitting that we should inquire,— 

“*Watchman, what of the night ?”’ 

Let us, then, take a bird’s-eye view of the present 
educational outlook, and the lessons it suggests; and 
before so doing, a threefold remark may be made as 
prefatory to what shall follow: . 


1. The proprieties of this occasion demand brevity in 
this as in other papers presented. 

2. As a consequence of the above, the subject being 
a broad one, its treatment must be in outline and by 
suggestion, rather than by fullness of discussion and 
detail. 

3. An interpretation of the lessons which the topic 
enjoins must be emphasized, as having a practical bear- 
ing upon the duties of the hour. 

4. This is not a paper of statistics. 


Whoever would fully understand the status of our 
educational affairs at the present time, must not only, 
like the seeker after a beautiful country, look around 
him, but must also explore the pages of educational his- 
tory. _ This is, however, by no means my present pur- 
pose, but it will amply repay the inquirer who would be 
master of the situation. To appreciate fully what our 
educational agencies are, what are their capabilities and 
defects, — to know why some features have survived in- 
tact, while others have been greatly modified or have 
utterly perished, one must begin with the school, the 
family, and the town meeting, of the Puritan, the Knick- 
erbocker, and the pioneer whose star led him with his 
household gods, his Bible, and his spelling-book, into 
the wilderness of the far West; and must there trace 
the thread of varied events down to the present, even 


to the year of grace 1877, which witnessed the assem- 


bling, and the adjournment, also, of the New York Leg. 
islature. 

We have no national system of education; and the 
relation of our General Government to the schools is of 
a character almost wholly negative. Perhaps this is all 
for the best; for when we remember the fate of most 
measures for the public good that have been taken in 
hand by the average Congress, we ought to thank God, 
that the existence and welfare of our educational insti- 
tutions do not depend upon that school for politicians, 
which nieets annually upon the banks of the Potomac 
on the first Monday in December. 

Yet the spirit of our government is in favor of pop- 
ular education, which, however, it would not seek to 
control, but would rather leave to the fostering care of 
the several States and municipalities. Without dis- 
cussing the question whether this is the true doctrine, 
it certainly is to be regretted that our government does 
not, through its Congress, do more for the encourage- 
ment of education, —a work which certainly belongs to 
the proper function of government, and one for which 
our own Government has great capabilities and ample 
means, without any direct expense to the people. 

There are really but two educational measures for 
which we have occasion to thank our Congress. Some 
fifteen years ago, the government made a grant of public 
lands to the several States for the encouragement of 
agricultural and industrial education. This has re- 
sulted, in a majority of the States, in the establishment 
and organization of industrial colleges and departments, 
which have made a good beginning in that branch of 
education hitherto comparatively new in this country, 
and one evidently destined to occupy a large share of 
attention, and to accomplish grand results in giving a 
broad and progressive character to our educational sys- 
tem and policy. In this respect it surpasses, in impor- 
tance and fruitful promise, all recent educational enact- 
ments. It is hardly necessary to mention, although it 
is a pleasure to do so here, that the leading champion 
of this measure on the floor of Congress, the person by 
whose efforts it was carried through to success, was 
Senator J. 8S. Morrill of this State. 

Another measure of great importance, if allowed to 
be developed, is the National Bureau of Education at 
Washington. This did not originate in Congress, but 
grew out of the expressed wants of teachers and work- 
ing educators of the country. As an agency for the 
collection, systematizing, and interpretation of all kinds 
of educational statistics; for making accessible and 
available the latest information, in regard to schools 
and their management, school systems and laws; as a 
disseminator of the best thoughts and most approved 
views of the educational world, this Bureau is supply- 
ing a want long felt, and is doing a work without which 
most of our educational effort would lack wise direction, 
and the benefit of past experience. This agency has 
just completed its first decade. Sometimes fairly, but 
never generously, supported by Congress, it has at other 
times been compelled to run the gauntlet of political 
schemers and demagogues, until the means for carrying 
it on has been reduced to a sum well-nigh contemptible. 
But let us hope for better things to come. What Gar- 
field, and Hoar, and others, have done in the past, they 
and other new friends will, we trust, do in larger meas- 
ure in the future. “A little leaven leaveneth the whole 
lump,” and schoolmasters sometimes condescend to go to 
Congress. 

In the present efficient head of this Bureau, every 
friend of education may well be proud; and fortunate 
are they whose libraries contain the six annual volumes 
already sent forth from his office. 

I do not include in these national measures the 
Smithsonian Institution for the increase and diffusion 
of knowledge, which is in no sense a national estab- 
lishment; but the gift of a single individual, and he 4 
foreigner, and for which the Government acts merely 48 
a trustee to carry out the will of the testator. And 
even this trust has not been at all times wisely managed. 
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«“ Pluribus Unum,” is the motto upon our national 
escutcheon; and although Unum can not be found in a 
national system of education, whoever examines the 
svstems of the thirty-eight States, will have little doubt 
of the existence of the Pluribus. Nominally, provision 
is made in every State for public education; but in 
some States it is little more than nominal, owing to the 
indifference of the people; their poverty, not only in 
the means for supporting schools, but in ideas of edu- 
cation as well; and owing, also, to the parsimony and 
peculation of ignorant and unscrupulous officials and 
politicians. 

In some States a school system means little that con- 
tributes to the enlightenment of the rising generation ; 
—indifferent schools, meagre support, short terms, 
teachers with poor qualifications, and no supervision 
worthy of the name. In others, where the schools have 
been cherished, and even petted, the system is a part of 
the State and of individual interest, from both of which 
it derives its vitality and support, and in turn, contrib- 
utes largely to the intelligence and enterprise of the 
people, and to their general prosperity and welfare. 


In a few instances, the State school system has as- 
sumed a good degree of completeness. Of this class 
Michigan may be taken as an example, where to every 
child in the State free instruction is offered, from the 
primary school up through all the grades, including the 
normal and the technical schools, to the crowning fea- 
ture of the system, the university, with its well- 
equipped academic and professional departments. 

In the large array of institutions, not supported at 
public expense, such as most of our colleges, academies, 
and private schools, there are many whose names and 
noble work have become historic; many which have 
become the molders of our people and institutions, and 
which, perhaps under a modified and reconstructed form, 
doubtless have an honorable career before them. 

But to enumerate all the kinds and varieties of 
schools that have grown up in our country, public and 
private, high and low, religious and secular, academic, 
professional, technical, reformatory, etc., etc., would 
consume an amount of time, that would seriously inter- 
fere with some of the many excursions arranged for by 
the officers of this Association. Indeed, our educational 
affairs are all highly suggestive of mosaic work, es- 
pecially in its variety of composition, color, and general 
effect. 

In the important department of supervision of edu- 
cational affairs, our public system is greatly deficient. 
While we have that which is wise, efficient, economical, 
and productive of good results; we have, also, that 
which is formal only, and a farce; and too often it is 
not attempted at all. 

In our teaching corps, an army many theusand strong, 
we have some noble workers, — patient, self-sacrificing, 
progressive, and enthusiastic, often toiling for small 
pay and poor recognition, yet loving their work for its 
own sake. And, alas! there are, also, those who, from 
vacation to vacation, are superlatively innocent of teach- 
ing in its proper sense; whose works do not honor them 
nor their cause, but whose works, more’s the pity, will 
follow them too far and too long. 

The usual variety which characterizes the management 
of all American affairs, has given us, in the support of 
our educational institutions, whatever of merit can be 
found in the plan of funds by individual gift, or by pub- 
lie grant ; by taxes, State or municipal ; or by rate-bills 
and private subscription. 

In school accommodations, what can be mentioned that 
can not be found between the log school-house of the 
Western frontier, the martin-box at the New-England 
ctoss-roads, and the truly palatial structures of many of 
our thriving cities and towns, in which all the conven- 
Jences and appliances of school-work are furnished to a 
most luxurious extent; but whose external architecture, 
however, be it Grecian, Gothic, or Norman, might 
awaken in the mind of one from those ancient lands, 
something very like a nightmare ? 


Geologically speaking, the system of text-books used 
in American schools is conglomerate in character. We 
have large books and small books; full courses and 
shorter courses ; primary, intermediate, high, and sup- 
plementary series ; books analytic and books synthetic ; 
all to be had at two-thirds price for introduction, with 
ten per cent. discount for handling. And yet European 
teachers, whose judgment is worth something, are using 
sone of our text-books, or adopting some of their fea- 
tures, and they pronounce them, in many respects, su- 
perior to their own. 

In pedagogical literature I do not think we have oc- 
casion to be ashamed. It is true that much of it is 
crude, and shows the want of broad educational experi- 
ence and educational reading ; yet when we consider the 
comparative newness of all our educational institutions, 
and the fact that many of our school-workers are self- 
educated ; that until within a few years there has been, 
by practical teachers, very little observation of foreign 
schools and their work ;—— we may justly claim that we 
have made more than a good beginning in this respect. 
Whoever is fully conversant with the extent and charac- 
ter of educational journalism in this country; with re- 
cent works in the various departments of pedagogy ; 
and with the educational features of our newspaper and 
periodical press, has not occasion to be disheartened, but 
rather may find therein a source of some pride, and of 


much encouragement. 
(Concluded next week.) 


INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. — (1) 


BY B. G. NORTHROP, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Connecticut. 


No feature of the educational systems of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium, France, and other Eu- 
ropean countries, is more striking to an American 
observer than the large number of industrial schools 
specially designed to train apprentices and make skilled 
workmen and competent foremen. These schools are 
very numerous, and as various as the kinds of industry 
pursued in each country or province. There has been 
the greatest progress in manufactures in those countries 
where these schools have been maintained longest and 
most liberally. Geneva has for many years maintained 
a horological school, and the Swiss watches have long 
been celebrated throughout the world. Last summer I 
visited the new Horological Institute, then building in 
Geneva,—a magnificent edifice, to cost over $200,000,— 
and also witnessed the work of the old school then in 
its old quarters. The course of study and practice 
covers three years. There were seven instructors, who 
are experts both in the theory and practice. No one 
can graduate till he has proved his skill again and again, 
by making an entire watch of standard excellence. The 
patient training of these classes, or rather of each in- 
dividual member, in the minutest particulars, both in 
theory and practice, and the criticism of defects in the 
work done, illustrate the attention given to details in all 
industrial schools. 

The same attention to minute details is seen in the 
industrial school at Lyons, France, to which the pre- 
eminence of that city in the manufacture of silk is 
largely due. It has twelve professors, and the course 
of study occupies three years. Here, as in all indus- 
trial schools, a prominent study is drawing, — drawing 
ornaments, tinted drawings, and sketching plans of 
machines from memory. ‘Thorough instruction is given 
in every detail relating to the manufacture of textile 
fabrics, especially of silks; the natural history of silk ; 
treatment of the silk worm and cocoon; spinning, throw- 
ing, weaving, and testing of silks; sorting and cleaning ; 
winding, warping, and beaming ; changing of looms for 
weaving different styles; defects in operations and their 
remedies; decomposition of tissues; chemistry, espe- 
cially as applied to dyeing and printing; physics, with 
its applications to heating steam-boilers, to drying and 
ventilation; mechanics, embracing prime motors, mate- 


rials, and construction; hygiene, including physiology, 
noxious and useful animals, dangerous and unhealthy 
occupations; contagious diseases and how to avoid taking 
them; rural economy and “industrial plants.” Manual 
exercises are conducted in the work-shops in making, 
mending, putting up and shipping looms, in turning, 
filing, forging, fitting, and various joiner’s and machin- 
ist’s work. Frequent visits are made to the various 
factories in Lyons under the lead of an instructor, where 
every part and processis fully explained. The students 
afterward draw from memory plans of patterns and of 
machines. 

About one hundred pupils, on an average, are in at- 
tendance. The regular charge for tuition, use of labo- 
ratories and work-shops, is $140 a year. Indigent stu- 
dents are aided by the Chamber of Commerce and Mu- 
nicipal Council of Lyons, so that a portion only, pay 
the full tuition. That this school, conducted without 
aid from the government of France, should be so liber- 
ally supported by the citizens of Lyons, and continue 
to flourish for so long a period, is ample evidence of its 
great usefulness in the opinion of the most competent 
judges. 

More than sixty years ago France started special 
schools in the arts of designing, engraving and dyeing; 
in silk and ribbon-weaving, and lace-making; in carv- 
ing, stone-cutting, and diamond-cutting (hence the dia- 
mond-cutting for the world is still carried on mainly in 


Paris); in porcelain and various ceramic productions ; 
and the preéminence thus gained is still retained. The 


artistic manufactures of France command the markets 
of the world. The industrial schools more recently or- 
ganized in Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, Austria, 
Italy, and England, which in the aggregate are num- 
bered by thousands, make these nations formidable com- 
petitors in artistic work. 

When invited by the minister of public instruction 
of France to visit the National Porcelain Factory at 
Sévres, I expressed to him surprise that such an estab- 
lishment should come under the supervision of the edu- 
cational department, to which he replied, “It is because 
it is the duty of this department to supervise and con- 
trol the preparatory school for Sévres, which you should 
first visit.” On inspecting this school of design in 
Paris, I found in the lower rooms the methods and work 
of a first-class drawing-school. But in the upper rooms 
the classes were painting on elegant goblets, cups, plates, 
vases, and other choicer wares, just brought from Sévres, 
and to be returned there for baking. After witnessing 
this truly artistic work, I no longer wondered that in 
the Sévres factory itself the artisan had indeed become 
the artist, and that only men of princely wealth could 
procure the products of this unrivaled establishment. 


In Belgium the girls have shared the advantages of 
industrial schools as well as the boys. The schools for 
training in lace-making and embroidering in Brussels 
have long been celebrated, and kindred schools have 
more recently been opened in Rowlers, Ghent, Ash, 
Deerlyk, and in many other places in this busy little 
kingdom. To those familiar with this fact, it was no 
surprise that Belgium lace shown at the Philadelphia 
Exposition was unrivaled. Some industrial schools 
are maintained wholly by the central government, others 
partially, and still others are supported by endowments, 
and many are private institutions, dependent mostly on 
tuition for support. A large number called Apprentice 
Schools are maintained by benevolent associations, These 
are designed to train boys and girls both in skilled 
manipulations in various trades, and in the practical 
studies and theories most helpful in such pursuits. 

Belgium, with about fifty industrial schools, and fif- 
teen thousand apprentices graduated from them; Ger- 
many with over fifty-two thousand apprentices in four- 
teen hundred and fifty industrial schools; and France 
with twelve thousand industrial scholars, show the prac- 
tical appreciation of these institutions in those countries 
which distanced the competition of surrounding nations 


in the great markets of the world. Steam and the tel- 
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egraph are bringing all nations into such near neigh- 
borhood, that industrial ascendancy will belong to that 
country that provides the best industrial education. 


VARIETIES. 


— What is the best government ? That which teaches 
us to govern ourselves.— Goethe. 

— “Oh, for some new-coined name by which to call 
him! Oh, for some name no other lips give!” was the 
prayer of Violet Fane, until she married him. Now 
she is content to call him “ Old Beeswax.” 

— Every thing, even piety, is dangerous in a man 
without judgment.—Stanislaus. 

— Aunt E—— was trying to persuade little Eddy to 
retire at sun-down. “ You see, my dear, how the little 
chickens go to roost at that time.” “Yes, Aunty,” re- 
plied Eddy, “but the old hen always goes with them.” 


— He who has no knowledge of things will not be 
helped by a knowledge of words.—Luther. 


EDUCATIONAL MAXIMS AND THOUGHTS OF FATHER 
GREGORY GIRARD. 

Singing,—I don’t mean a theory of singing,—has the 
advantage of diffusing joy in the schoolroom, and of 
forming generations that are gay. Graces, united to 
piety, reign in aschool animated by gaiety and love ; they 
banish from it a sombre and morose spirit. And there- 
fore I am careful to choose songs that breathe serenity 
and joy; simple as nature, both as to the words and the 
melody, which the children, of both sexes can sing at 
school, at the domestic fireside, in the fields, and even 
in the solitary cabins and chalets of the mountains; 
songs which a mother can repeat at the cradle of her 
child. And, finally, I add to them some national songs 
proper to elevate the soul. 

Geography.—A child always has trouble in reading a 
map when he comes to it too abruptly, without its being 
preceded by a topographical plan, which should be 
partly landscape, and hold a medium place between the 
land and the map. The first map ought to be that of 
the canton (township or State), and the child should en- 
deavor to sketch it; when he can help himself, he must 
be left to go alone. It is on the native soil that the 
first lesson of geography should be taken. The child 
should first seize and reflect upon all that surrounds 
him, so as to possess the points of comparison he may 
hereafter need to picture to himself the earth and the 
human race that inhabits it. With such preliminary 
knowledge, he can then easily pass from the known to 
the unknown. 

History.—The child should learn, in his history les- 
sons, to respect human nature, and to interest himself 
in that vast family from which he has inherited many 
things, and to which he owes a return of attachment and 
solicitude. In the march of human affairs, one makes 
him discover the ways of Providence to lead him to 
resignation. The facts of history are thus connected, 
they lend each other a mutual support, and knowledge 
becomes rational. We believe that it is exclusively re- 
served for history to give to the pupil a majestic idea 
of time, which is only retraced worthily, and without 
effort, in the succession of ages and events. 


Natural History. — Education ought to give to the 
child the knowledge of himself, that of the nature 
which surrounds him, and of the society in the midst 
of which he is called to live and labor. The finest and 
most necessary study is that of Man. The more our 
regards are drawn outside by our necessities and the ob- 
jects that strike us every moment, the more education 
ought to bring them back to ourselves; otherwise we 
shall remain as strangers in our own dwelling. 

Civic Instruction. — This is rigorously required in 
States that are loyally popular, or of the people. If it 
develops the rights of the citizen, it derives them, as is 
quite proper, from his duties as a man and a member of 
society. 


MATHEMATICS. 


All communications intended for this department should be directed to 
the Editor, Prof. E. T. Quimpy, Hanover, N. H. 


SOLUTIONS. 


PROBLEM 15.—ABC if a right triangle whose sides are in 
arithmetical progressions. AK and CH are lines drawn from 
the acute angles in the middle points of the opposite sides. If 
from O, their point of intersection, perpendiculars are drawn 
to the three sides of the triangle, show that the perpendicular 
let fall upon the longer leg AB is an harmonic mean between 
the other two perpendiculars. Secondly, find the ratio of OB 
to AC. Grave A. NEVILLE, 


It is easily shown that the sides must have the ratio 
3:4: 5. Calling the perpendicular on AB, a, and 
on CB, b, the triangle whose sides are a, b, and OB is 
similar to ABC, and OB = 4AC; .. a= 4BC, and 
b=4AB. If a perpendicular be let fall from B, on 
AC, it will equal 34B. Then we get by proportion, 
{4B :: }AC AB= perpendicular on AC; 
.. the three perpendiculars are 4A4B, }AB, and ; 
i.e., in the ratio of 20 : 15 : 12, of which 15 is the 
harmonic mean. By drawing a figure, and noticing 
that the three medial lines of a triangle cut one an- 
other in thirds, the above demonstration will be ap- 


parent. H. Guyver. 


PROBLEMS. 

Prosiem 29.—Given the sides of a triangle, to find 

the perpendicular from one vertex to the opposite side. 
Atva McBrowy. 

ProsieM 30.—Given, tan 20 = 8 cos? 6 — cot @, to 
find 6. Henry GunpER. 

Prostem 31. — Given, sin 70 — sin = sin 36, to 
find 6. H. G. 
Prostem 32.—Show that 2 = « 


THErorEM.—The area of any regular polygon is a 
mean proportion between the area of its inscribed circle 
and that of its isoperimetrical circle. 

Corollary.—The area of a circle is “a mean propor- 
tional between that of any circumscribed regular poly- 
gon and a regular polygon of the same number of sides, 
isuperimetrical with the circle. 

Scholium.—The common ratio is cot = = in 
which m = number of sides, D the diameter of the in- 
scribed circle, s the length of a side. T. H. 


FACTORING (I.). 


Mr. Editor :—I was very much interested in Dr. Barrows’ 
article on Factoring,’ in Tue JouRNAL of March 14, During 
the thirteen years that I have been teaching Algebra, I have 
given much attention to this subject, and now ask your per- 
mission to place my experience before my fellow-teachers. 
The pupil has learned in Multiplication-that when the sum 
or difference of two or more quantities must be multiplied by 
another quantity, the product will be the same as when every 
term is multiplied by this quantity, and the results connected 
by their proper signs ; or, in algebraical language, that 

(a+b—c+d—e)p=ap + bp — cp + dp—ep. 
Inverting this equation, we have, 
ap + bp — cp + dp —ep=(a+b—c+d—e)p, 
which gives the rule for factoring a polynomial in which all 
the terms have the same monomial factor. 

With regard to binomials and polynomials, we draw the at- 
tention of the pupils to the manner in which the terms are 
arranged; viz., according to the descending or ascending power 
of one of the letter-factors. Thus, the form 

1228 — + — 4y®.... (1) 
is complete, while the expression, 

is incomplete, the second power or square of « being left out, 
In factoring such forms as this last (2), I generally advise my 
pupils to leave a space open, to avoid making mistakes, 

To factor forms like 

a? + 2ab (8), 
we remark that the first and last}term have the unit as co-ef- 
ficient, while the co-efficient of the middle termh as no factors 
but the unit and itself. We now subdivide this middle term 
into two terms, the sum of which will be equal to the original 
middle term, and taking care that the ratio of the co-efficients of 
the first, and part of the middle term, be the same as the ratio 
of the co-efficient of the other part of the middle term and that 
of the last term. Thus (3) becomes 

a? + (4), 
in which the ratio is as 1: 1. 
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we observe,— 

1. That the co-efficient of 2? is 1. 

2. That the factors of the last term, 15, are 1, 3, 5, and 15. 

8. That the second term, 8¢, must be subdivided into two 
terms, so that the ratio of the co-efficients of the first term be 
to that of the second as the co-efficient of the third term is to 
that of the fourth, while the sum of the two new terms must 
be equal to the original middle term. 

In this example (5), it is evident that this ratio must be 
either as 1: 3o0r 1:5. In the first instance we will have, 

In the second instance, . 

(7). 

Again, in the expression, 

we subdivide the middle term, —2, into 2x and —3z, because 
the factors of the co-efficient 6 of the first term are 1, 2, 3, and 
6, while the last term has only one factor; viz., itself. It is evi- 
dent, then, that the ratio of the co-efficient must be as 6 : 1 or 
8:1or2:1. A close attention to the co-efficient of the mid- 
dle term shows readily what the desired ratio is, and we can 
write, 6a? + 22 (9), OF, 

With regard to the signs, it is understood that the signs of 
the térms of all the ratios must correspond. Thus, in (9) the 
signs of the first and second term are equal, both terms being 
positive; the signs of the third and fourth term are also equal, 
both being negative. In (10), the signs of the first and second, 
as well as those of the third and fourth term, are unequal, the 
first and third term being positive, whereas the second and 
fourth term have the negative sign. 

Factoring forms like at?—y?...... (11), 
we observe that the middle term is left out. In a complete ex- 
pression, the lower power of x should follow the higher power 
of that factor, whereas the higher power of y should be pre- 
ceded by its lower power. Seeing that the unit represents the 
co-efficient of both terms, we introduce the missing term cy, 
taking care to subtract it again after adding, or to add after 
subtracting it, so that the value of the expression remains the 
same. Thus, 

at — y? = — zy + ay — y? = (x? — ay) + (ty = 

a(a—y) +y(e@—y) (12) 
Or, 2? — y* = 2? + ay — — = (2? + zy) — (zy + 
=(e@—y) +). 

If there are no factors, as in the form 2? + y?, itappears very 
soon, upon examining the expression, that no missing term can 
be introduced without altering the value of the expression ; or, 
in other words, that there are no factors. 

In the expression, a+b?...... (18), 
we find that, if it were eomplete, the terms a*b and ab? should 
be placed between a® and b®, Remembering what has been 
said about the signs, we act as in (12), and find 
a® + = + a% — a®h — ab? + ab? + = (a* + — 
+ ab?) + (ab? + = a®%(a + b) — ab(a + + 
b*(a b) = (a? — ab + B*) (a+b)..... (14). 

C. A. DE CHAUFEPIE. 
Cal. Mil, Acad., Oakland, Cal., 1878. 


QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 


The following questions have been presented to the teachers 
of Norfolk county, Mass., as tests to be applied to their 
schools, the results to be reported at the annual meeting at 
Norwood, May.17 and 18. The same questions will be dis- 
cussed at the meeting of the School Officers’ Association, of 
Norfolk county, May 4: 


1. What are the actual results of eight years’ work in the 
schools ? 

a. Can pupils who have been in the schools eight years read 
intelligently, at sight, any selection (not above the grade of 
Fifth Reader), which they have never previously seen ? 

b. Can they write, at dictation, in a good, distinct, easy hand- 
writing, paragraphs selected from the Fourth Reader ? 

c. Can they compose readily and write well a letter of not 
less than two pages (letter size), and spell correctly, and use 
capitals and punctuation-marks properly ? 

d. Can they add, subtract, multiply, and divide large simple 
decimals and compound numbers with accuracy and rapidity ? 
e. Can they readil problems which they 
ave never previously seen, that come und the 
have studied ? 
J. What practical beneficial knowledge have they of the 
earth, and its adaptation for the abode of man ? 
g. Are they well prepared for the studies of the high school 
at of years ? 
. at are the results of three P m 

ate years’ work in the Primary 
a. Can children who have been in school three years read at 
sight, intelligently, any selection from Third Reader, or read- 
ing ia) that grade, selections that they have never previously 


b. Can they write at dictation, on slates, any paragraph in 4 
Third Reader, writing in a distinct, easy hendusitinn, spellin 
the words and using capitals, periods, question-marks, an 
apostrophes correctly ? 

¢c. Can they write a short letter well ? 

d, Can they add, subtract, multiply, and divide numbers to 
one hundred with accuraey and rapidity ? 


In the expression, 8@-+15....... (5), 


e. Can they perform problems that they have not seen previ- 
ously, involving the fundamental rules o arithmetic ? 
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CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES. 


MR. EATON ON THE STUDY OF ARITHMETIC. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

Mr. Eaton’s valuable paper on “ Arithmetic,’’ read at the 
convention at Marlboro the other day, caused a good deal of 
discussion both in the convention and when thought over 
afterward. Few would deny the conclusion reached, ‘that 
the study is made too prominent in our common schools. In- 
deed, the present claims of language and of science,—taught as 
they now are getting to be, in a rational manner,—are of them- 
selves enough, partially at least, to displace arithmetic from 
the lofty seat she has so long occupied, without the necessity 
of formally arraying the evidence against her of the many 
eminent writers Mr. Eaton has cited. 

But the impression was quite general, though doubtless un- 
intentional, that these authorities were called to show that 
the study of mathematics is pernicious of itself, as being the 
most sure means of injuring the reason. 

Nothing, probably, could be less in accordance with the real 
views of these very writers. Pascal, for instance, that great 
geometer, who was equally famous, too, in physics, theology, 
and in pure literature, pointed out in his criticism only the 
inevitable defects of those minds formed in early childhood by 
mathematics. And Madame de Stael, who was also cited, 
says that “for the sake of morality and of intelligence, it 
would be best to place the mathematics in their proper order of 
time, and as a portion of a complete course of instruction; 
but not to putit at the base of education, and consequently 
the determining principle of the character.’ And Comte, an 
authority on this point, even to those who would not accept 
the entire positive philosophy, writes of mathematics, “as 
having been, since the time of Descartes and Newton, the true 
basis of the whole of natural philosophy. . . 
less value for the knowledge of which it consists, substantial 
and valuable as that knowledge is, than as being the most 
powerful instrument that the human mind can employ in the 
investigation of the laws of natural phenomena.”’ 

Mr. Eaton is to be thanked for having called attention to a 
most important matter; and his purpose will be answered if 
the discipline of the mathematics can be secured for our pu- 
pils at the most suitable time, and by the wisest methods. 

Newton, Mass., April 20, 1878. E. A. H. A. 


REV. MR. SPEAR ON HIGH SCHOOLS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

In a late number of Tuk JoURNAL, Rev. Mr. Spear, princi- 
pal of Maplewood (Mass.) Institute, made afurious attack upon 
high schools. I have been trying to guess why he is so much 
opposed to these schools. One might, in his haste, be led to 
question his motives; but that, perhaps, would not be best. I 
might remark confidentially, however, that the high schools of 
New England are generally so efficient in their work, so thor- 
ough in their instruction, and so complete in their curriculum, 
that parents have found it for their interest to keep their 
daughters at home and send them to the town high school, in- 
stead of sending them away to boarding-schools. 

But that may not have anything to do with the pronounced 
opposition of Mr. Spear. He is, no doubt, arguing the ques- 
tion upon its naked merits. He claims that the high-school 
course of study is cs:ried too far, and can not be made avail- 
able by all. So, too, it may be said, the grammaf schools are 
not made available by all. A large per cent. of the children 
never reach them; and a large per cent. of the children who 
do reach them do not go through their course of study; and 
hence, according to the argument of Mr. Spear, the grammar- 
school course is carried too far. . 

Only a very small per cent. of the young men of the coun- 
try can gain admission to our national military and naval 
schools, and no young women at all are admitted to their priv- 
ileges. These schools are supported at public expense, and 
the tuition of the young men in them is many times that of 
the pupil in our high schools; and, therefore, in consideration 
of all the facts, the support of these schools is a piece of in- 
justice, according to the argument of the gentleman. Many 
of the young ‘men, too, who are admitted to these national 
schools, do not complete the curriculum, and many of those 
who do, make but indifferent military men, and hence the ar- 
gument against them is cumulative. The same line of argu- 
ment may be urged against many other public institutions, 
perhaps against a State prison and jails. Mr. Spear proves 
too much. 

Now it seems to me that the points made by the gentleman 
do not come gracefully from a Massachusetts teacher. That 
State has been exerting herself for two hundred and fifty years 
to educate her people, and to send “her far-darting rays 
wherever wretchedness and wrong prevail.” ‘There need be 
no antagonism between private schools and public high schools 
In their several spheres of action all are doing essential ser- 
vice in the cause of education. If, however, any controversy 
arise, there are other men who can state propositions, make 
comparisons, and draw conclusions. I have worked twenty 
five years in high schools, and recognize their faults and their 


To us it is of} 


defects. I do not recognize their inutility, or any injustice in 
supporting them. Ido not believe their curriculum, on the 
whole, to be carried too far. Ido not believe them to be re- 
sponsible for the ‘“‘ bankrupt merchants, half-starved clerks, 
would-be teachers, and clergymen without pulpits,” of which 
your correspondent makes mention. If they are thus respon- 
sible, then every college and university that ever sent out stu- 
dents is also responsible for the failure of its graduates, and, 
therefore, colleges and universities should exist no longer. 
Certainly the Maplewood Institute would dislike to be held re- 
sponsible for the failure or success of her graduates in the 
various spheres of life. 

Allow me, at this point, to suggest the query whether the 
State has any right to educate at all? The question is cer- 
tainly pertinent. Mr, Spear will answer, yes. If, then, she 
has that right, may she not prescribe the limit to which educa- 
tion may be carried at public expense ? The answer to these 
two questions involves the whole question at issue. Beyond 
this, it is a mere question of economy. 

An attack on the high schools is tantamount to an attack on 
the whole public-school system of the country. Since these 
schools have sprung up the school system has been improved in 
many respects. These high schools have exerted an influence 
upon the lower grades that has been worth all that they have 
cost; while at the same time they have scattered abroad in their 
several localities, a wider intelligence and all the happy results 
of higher education. Destroy them, and all the efforts of the 
last fifty years will pass for nearly nothing. 


La Crosse, Wis., April 20, 1877. B. M. REYNOLDS, 


ANSWERS TO QUERIES. 


39. “‘Iam not to discuss the question whether these are 
equally beneficial ’’: ‘ To discuss’ depends on the adverb ‘ not.’ 
**It is of no account whatever: ‘ Whatever’ is a pronom- 
inal adjective, and limits ‘ account.’ 

40, ‘ No man suffers by bad fortune but he who has been de- 
ceived by good.’”’ This is a complex declarative sentence; the 
subordinate clause is, ‘who has been deceived by good,’ 
‘but’ being used here in the sense of except, is a preposition; 
the ‘he,’ therefore, should be him. JI. L. L. 

45. ** Who arranged the multiplication-table ?”’ 

Is the French term for ‘ multiplication-table”’ significant : 
table de Pythagore, table Pythagorique ? H. N. 

46. Queen Victoria’s surname is Guelph. 


‘THE MATHEMATICAL PUZZLE.” 

The fallacy in the puzzle of cutting a square 8 by 8 into four 
pieces, and laying them into the form of a rectangle 5 by 13, 
lies in assuming that they can be thus laid. If the external 
sides are laid into a true rectangle, there will be a vacant gore 
running diagonally across the whole. This gore may be anal- 
yzed into three parts: a central parallelogram,’ with bases of 4 
of an inch, and altitude 3 inches; and two triangles with the 
same bases as the parallelogram, and altitude of 5 inches; 
giving as the area of the gore, $+ 1's + 1's = 1; precisely 
what is needed to make 64 become 65. 7 aT 

[Answers of a similar import have been received from 
“Ww. A. M.,” R.I.; “ Leonn,’’ Mass. ; “F.S. J.,’’ Mass. ; 
York; A. R.,’’ Mass.; ‘‘H. A. N.,”” Mass.; L. B.,”? In- 
diana; ‘‘ W. R. M.,’’ Minnesota. 

By an inadvertence we publish this problem and its sqlu- 
tion a second time in THE JOURNAL, but the new inter- 
est awakened in it is a justification of its repetition.—Eb. | 


QUERIES. 

51. Shall I pronounce ‘Sepal,”’ “ Se’-pal’’ or “ Sep’-al”’ ? 
Why ? S. I. Lex. 

52. Which is the correct form of expression: ‘‘ Somebody’s 
else,’ or Somebody else’s ? 

53. Give the names of the rulers, governments, and religion 
of the South American countries. E. A. K. 

54. Who is the author of this quotation: “‘ Hear ye the hum 
of future greatness’? ? Also, in what author’s works can I 
find the passage containing the line,— 

** All discord is but harmony not rightly understood ;”’ 
and the closing line of which is,— 
Whatever is, is right.’’ T. L. R. 

55. Class in Latin please rise. Pronounce, ‘‘ Homo in His- 

paniam natura naturam visere vitium.” Translate. 


56. Who was the author of The Hasheesh Eater? It was 
published by Harper & Brothers, A. D. 1857. M. J. C. 
57. From what are the following lines quoted, and who is 


the author ? . 
‘‘Thy years are ripe, and over-ripe: the son of Macedonian 
Philip had ere these 
Won Asia, and the throne of Cyrus held 
At his dispose: young Scipio had brought down 
The Carthaginian pride; young Pompey quelled 
The Pontic king, and in triumph had rode.” 
The above is the first subject given in the historical examin- 


ation papers of Harvard University, 1874, M. J.C, 


VACATION SUITS: WHAT TO WEAR, AND HOW 
TO WEAR IT. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 

It often happens that when the long vacation comes, bring- 
ing a respite from toil and care, the weary teacher, like Flora 
McFlimsy, finds that she has ‘‘ nothing to wear.’’ As no 
loneliness can be compared to that of finding oneself alone 
and unknown amidst a throng of human beings, so no desti- 
tution is so distressing as to be utterly unable to select one 
suitable outfit from an entire wardrobe. Teachers, as a 
class, do not dress in as good taste as their position and cul- 
ture would lead us toinfer. This is probably owing to the 
fact that they have but little time to bestow upon that subject, 
—for to dress well is an art, and taste is educated, not natural. 
Not unfrequently hard-earned money is squandered upon 
costly, unserviceable, unbecoming articles. Worth says, ‘Our 
clothes are to us what a frame is to a picture; choose a becom- 
ingone, and stick to it as long as it looks well.’’ Accustomed 
to long tramps and excursions, by land and water, I offer a 
few suggestions to such as wish to rove about with little en- 
cumbrance and realize a great dealof enjoyment. \ 

In the first place, select a pair of leather shoes; let them be 
as elegant as you can afford, but be sure that they are com- 
fortable: an ill-fitting boot is a most comfortless reality. 
Shoes, like friends, must be tried before they can be trusted. 
Washing is an important item, which must be taken into con- 
sideration, as it is not unfrequently an utter impossibility to 
get it done on time. Therefore colored hose are best adapted to 
pedestrian and traveling purposes. Plain colors, that match 
the costume, should be selected. Take at least half a dozen 
pairs. Draggled, dust-begrimmed, white (?) skirts are abom- 
inable; they make the wearers look like hens caught in a 
shower. Buy or make one of a material that will not hold 
the dust, nor be injured by water. Handsome, ready-made 
skirts can be had for $5.00. See to the stitches, else you may, 
by a thread, give a clue to your whereabouts, a la Ariadne. 
The color must blend with the costume. 

Combination suits are stylish and economical. I observed a 
very elegant one, the other day, that a lady intends to wear 
during a trip to Colorado. It is composed of two shades of 
brown, the materials silk and cashmere. The silk is old,—has 
been worn several years, but no one would ever surmise it, 
beholding the handsome suit. A semi-tight jacket goes with 
it. The hat is brown chip, turned upon one side, lined with 
the silk; two tips, brown and light blue, combined with satin 
ribbon, complete the trimming. Fine woolen fabrics are most 
popular, this year, for spring and summer wear. Light cash- 
meres and camels-hair fabrics are among the favorites for out- 
of-door costumes; the jacket is made of the same material. 
Fancy braids, silk, and fringe are used for trimming. 

Polonaises are now worn so long that no underskirt is put 
on with them; only a bas de jupe, or deep band, of some stiff 
material, covered with trimming, is tacked on inside the edge 
of the polonaise. It is simply a short Princess-dress, hand- 
some, and more suitable for out-of-door wear than the real 
Princess, which requires a long train to be graceful. 

Trained dresses have a charm of their own. They look 
grand and dignified in a large drawing-room; in the street, and 
small apartments, they become absurd, and altogether unbe- 
coming. There is an eternal fitness of things, and no well- 
bred person expects to see a lady who is traveling appear in 
evening-costume, or ball-dress, in a hotel parlor. A few sum- 
mers since I observed a lady (?) who was visiting the Falls of 
Minnehaha, climbing a rugged eminence, in a black grenadine 
dress with an immense train, lace shawl, and cloth shoes. 
After the excursion her dress resembled a flag after a battle. 

Gauntlet gloves (leather) are the most suitable for traveling; 
they finish the costume. Handsome ones can be had for $2.00a 
pair. For the neck and sleeves, ruchings or lace is preferable; 
they take but little room, the former can be done up at some 
convenient time, whilst the latter can be thrown away when 
soiled. Imitation crepe lisse is so cheap that one can afford a 
clean one every day; it looks almost as wellas the real. Black 
lace ties or barbs are most becoming for traveling purposes. 
A profusion of jewelry is vulgar. Carry plenty of nice pocket- 
handkerchiefs; you will need them all. The parasol should 
be available for rain or shine, and suitable for a walking-cane. 

A shawl-strap will hold all I need for a trip of three weeks’ 
duration. I take heavy packing or wrapping paper, put in 
the different articles afore mentioned, wrap a shawl around 
it, and start. Do not need even a “ carpet-bag,” as the editor 
suggests. 

In conclusion, buy one nice suit, and it will last all summer. 

To “ A. H. 8.,” and to all other teachers, I would say do not 
let the question of dress detain you for one moment. Go to 
the Institute; the long rambles will do you good, and bring 
back the glow to cheeks that, like faded white-rose leaves, 
may be fair, but not fresh. Bathe your brows, furrowed with 


care and labor, in the clear, mountain streams, until you feel 
once more the freedom and joyousness of childhood. Throw 
musty books aside, and read for awhile from the volume of 
Nature, which goes into a new edition every year. Bury tired 

ns in the cool, moist earth, and throw the manuscripts out 
nto the rich, full summer; there let them lie under the flow- 


ers, the prey of winds and birds. M. W, 
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THE WEEK. 
— Gold closed, Tuesday, at 1008. 


— M. Zamacona is the new Mexican minister to the 
United States, and will present his credentials to the 
President at once. 

— General Sheridan reports that in Dakota, during 
the third quarter of 1877, 128 indians were killed and 
55 wounded, while the number of United States soldiers 
killed was 48, and 86 wounded. 

— The harbor and river appropriation bill has passed 
the United States House of Representatives,—166 yeas, 
and 66 nays. It appropriates $7,300,000 of the people’s 
money. 

— Mexicans and Indians have been raiding again in 
Texas. 

— While continuing their talk about negotiations 
for peace, the nations of Europe are steadily preparing 
for war. England is massing all her military and naval 
forces, and all the dock-yards and arsenals are busily 
increasing herarmanent. Thereis great activity among 
the Russian forces in Turkey, and numerous startling 
rumors of offensive operations are being inaugurated by 
Austria. 

— A rumor comes from Vienna that Count Von 
Moltke, the well-known German strategist, who is visit- 
ing Copenhagen, is commissioned to negotiate a league 
between Denmark, Russia and Germany for the closing 
of the Baltic. 

— War preparations are going on as actively in India 
as in England. 

— His Holiness Pope Leo XIII. has issued an en- 
cyclical, the only important practical thing in which is 
his assertion of the Papal temporal power. 

— Two hundred and fifty colored emigrants left 
Charlestown, S. C., last Saturday, for Liberia. 

— Mr. William Shakespeare would have been 314 
years old had he lived till April 23d, but he died at 
exactly 52. 

— George T. Hathaway, joint-treasurer of the Bor- 
der City and Sagamore Mills, at Fall River, Mass., is 
charged with defaleation, the amount being about 
$660,000. Mr. Hathaway has been arrested, and is 
now in jail at Taunton, Mass. 

— At the San Francisco post-office, money orders are 
now paid in gold. 

— The United States House has passed the Pacific 


Railroad sinking fund bill, as it came from the Senate, 
—243 to 2. 

— President Hayes has passed half the week in 
Philadelphia, accompanied by Secretaries Sherman and 
Schurz, and others. 

— Prince von Bismarck is sick, his complaint being 
erysipelas. 

— Prince Gortchakoff is sick. 

— Mr. Ruskin is regaining health. 

— Grand Duke Nicholas is expected to arrive ‘at St. 
Petersburg, next week. 

— A storm on the coast of Spain has caused the loss 
of many fishing-vessels, and of 156 lives. 

— It is a year since the beginning of the late Turco- 
Russian war, the Russians crossing the Pruth on the 
night of Monday, April 23, 1877. 


One of the most complete and interesting features of 
the next meeting of the American Institute will be the 
publishers’ exhibition, — a bazaar, in which the leading 
houses of the country will present the valuable school 
literature and school material, for teachers’ examina- 
tion. The president of the Institute has made such ar- 
rangements as will secure large parlors for this depart- 
ment, at Fabyan’s and the Crawford House, and most of 
the leading publishers have engaged a liberal amount 
of space, and will be represented by their most able 
agents. 


As the hotels at the mountains are not now open, 
applications for rooms need not be made uutil the an- 
nouncement is made in Tuk JouRNAL. We shall pub- 
lish in a few weeks the hotels, their proprietors, and 
the prices of board and rooms per diem, after which 
there will be sufficient time to make all arrangements. 
Two good hotels, near Fabyan’s,—the White Mountain 
House and Mount Pleasant Hotel, — have been se- 
cured for ladies only, at the low price of one dollar a 
day, and all applications should be sent to E. D. Roun- 
sevel, Esq., proprietor of the White Mountain House, 
or J. T. G. Leavitt, Esq., proprietor of Mt. Pleasant 
Hotel, White Mountains. The two houses are well 
kept, and will accommodate about two hundred and fifty 
ladies, two to each room. 

An error occurred last week in the statement of No. 
9 excursion. It should read Crawford House to summit 
of Mt. Willard and return by carriage $1.00, instead of 
Mt. Washington, the summit of which is reached by 
rail from Fabyan’s, and by carriage from the Glen House. 


THE simplicity of American manners is a marvel to 
our English cousins who visit us, as well as to all other 
trans-Atlantic peoples. Educated in the plain, honest 
etiquette of our sober life, and recognizing the principle 
laid down by the fathers that all men are created equal, 
we abhor the frivolous distinctions which are so often rec- 
ognized, regarding them as barriers to the social happi- 
ness, as well as to the intellectual and moral growth and 
vigor of our people. In our desire to avoid all unneces- 
sary and pretentious titles, we may have swung to the ex- 
treme of too little regard for the true dignities of official 
station and social rank, and the average American cit- 
izen feels that his position as an office-maker is as great 
an honor as is his who is elevated by his suffrage to 
some important trust. We need to cultivate in our 
minds the proper regard for the true distinctions which 
society confers upon men, and our duty as educators is 
to teach the youth of the land to speak well of dignita- 
ries, and to recognize official rank as something more 
than a factitious thing, but really the sign-manual of 
unusual worth. We think that educators themselves 
are apt, however, to assume and to confer titles without 
a due regard to their true value, and thereby degrade 
the genuine by an attempt to lift up the unworthy to a 
place which it does not deserve. We refer especially 
to the ambition of many teachers to assume literary pre- 


fixes and suffixes which society has not conferred by 


proper and legitimate forms, and which hence become 
false claims to merit on the part of the wearer. No 
prefix is so much abased as that of professor, a title 
which is worthy of honor when rightly applied, but is 
at a tremendous discount in its more common applica- 
cations. So low has the title been brought by the com- 
mon use of it, that those to whom it justly belongs are 
almost ashamed to lay claim to it. So common is the 
use of this title in some parts of our land, that the 
country schoolmaster, in his rounds among his rural 
parishioners, is dubbed Professor All-Squash; and the 
vain conceit of the victim of such a soubriquet, is equal 
to that of the frog in the fable. The youngster just 
out of the academy or the high school, talks in sesquip- 
edalian style, and straightway the wonder grows 
‘* How one small head can carry all he knows.”’ 

The village street is alive with praises of our learned 
pig—my; and lo! he dons the professorial prenomen, 
and struts his young life out before the Cynthias, the 
Arabellas, and the Fustianellas of the town. He sees 
no wrong in the vain assumption, since the village boot- 
black, Professor Black-ball, “shines” in the light of 
this glowing title. Professor Blow-pipe has no notion 
of the unfitness of things; in fact, to him there is sub- 
lime learning in the euphonious and mellifluous epithet, 
and he feels raised thereby to the rank of those who 
bear their honors and their titles with a decent grace, 
and a fair regard for honesty. O, stupid pedantry! O, 


‘lvain and self-conscious conceitedness, come down from 


your stilted eminences of professors, , doctors of high 
and low degree, and walk the solid ground of sense 
with your fellows! Remember the jackdaw in the 
fable, and profit by his teaching. Reject these hollow, 
meaningless titles, and let plain “ Mr.” be the gracious 
title among your fellows. Even the great Agassiz for- 
bade all higher forms of address than “ Louis Agassiz, 
Teacher.” 


Tue Herald nominates Mr. John E. Fitzgerald as a 
candidate for the vacant supervisorship in Boston, and 
says: “ We think he would accept this place if it were 
tendered to him with a fair approach toward unanimity. 
Mr. Fitzgerald, from natural inclinations and from train- 
ing, is admirably suited for the duties of such a posi- 
tion. He wasa member of the School Committee, and 
was one of the foremost in bringing about the reformed 
system we now have. He has also served on the new 
School Board, and has thus nothing to acquire in 
order to prepare himself for the place of Supervisor.” 

We are glad to put on record the opinion of one of 
our daily papers as to the qualifications needed for the 
most important position in connection with our boasted 
school system. Mr. Fitzgerald is a lawyer, and was 
growing into a good practise in Boston. He hoped to 
improve his prospects by a removal to New York. He 
went, and has returned to Boston, after a stay of six 
months or more in the metropolis, and is now a candi- 
date for the vacant supervisorship of Boston. His “ nat- 
ural inclinations ” seem to have been, so far, for the law. 
He has been educated for it, and has had practise in it: 
has never taught school, and has never, so far as we 
know, studied the science or the philosophy of peda- 
gogics. The supervisor’s examinations would be as in- 
telligible to him as a page of Sanscrit, —and yet the 
Herald says his “natural inclinations and training” 
“admirably” qualify him for the duties of his position. 

The great essentials of a supervisor are, then, a full 
course of law study and more or less extensive practise in 
the criminal courts of Boston. Such bent of genius, such 
studies, and the influence of such surroundings, with an 
acquaintance with police and police-courts, with crimi- 
nals and others, and the various details of a lawyer ex- 
perience, in its purest as well as its most corrupting 
tendencies, are the tests of “natural inclination” and 
the proper training for an “ admirable” supervisor. 

Our normal schools and colleges have hitherto been 
regarded as valuable aids to the best places in the edu- 


cational field, but henceforth a new method is marked 
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out for us, and the law of opposites prevails with refer- 
ence to the selection of our candidates for school super- 
vision. Applying this law to other professions, we 
should infer that the “natural inclination and train- 
ing” of a doctor qualify him for green grocer; of a 
minister for a life-insurance agent; and of an editor for 
a patent-medicine vender. 

Another qualification, which we must not pass over, 
is possessed by Mr. Fitzgerald. He was a member of 
the old school-board, and has also served on the new 
board. Whatever doubt we may have had before as to 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s fitness by “natural inclination and 
training,” it is entirely banished by the last statement. 
Such an argument will have full force with the taxpay- 
ers of Boston, and with the school committee them- 
selves. How simple and yet how sublime the plan by 
which the citizen-lawyer becomes the administrator of 
our school affairs, and even enters its arcana, its holy of 
holies. Each member of the old board builded so much 
better than he knew, Think of the plan: membership 
of a ward, and an influence in the subtle yet refining 
methods of ward politics, secures at last the coveted 
position of a school committee-man, and then “presto 
change,” behold the full-clad supervisor! A cleverer 
joke has not been perpetrated on Boston Yankees than 
this announcement of Zhe Herald, and we see the 
school-board at its next session putting this clever bit 
in their pipe and smoking it. The school committee of 
Boston are not fully prepared to stultify themselves be- 
fore an intelligent community, and a wide circle of ob- 
servers, by appointing Mr. Fitzgerald to such a place. 
If he is a first-class lawyer, our advice is to stick to his 
profession until success comes to him as it does to every 
true educator by hard labor, and by dint of persever- 
ance and thorough attention to his work. Don’t aspire 
to positions which belong to professional educators. 
Remember the proverb, that the shoemaker should stick 
to his last. 


THE EARL OF DUFFERIN. — EDUCATION IN 
CANADA. 


It is acknowledged by men of all parties and opinions 
in Canada, that the course pursued by the Governor- 
General of British North America, during the six years’ 
term of office which is now drawing near its close, has 
been able, statesmanlike, impartial, and marked by an 
earnest devotion to the interests of the great country 
intrusted to his charge. The people of these States 
have also had many opportunities of observing the frank 
and friendly spirit entertained by the Earl toward this 
country, one of the latest evidences of which was illus- 
trated by His Lordship’s late letter in regard to the 
“Educational Conference” in London, in which he 
stated that “ he was always anxious to promote, by every 
means in his power, any project that might tend to in- 
crease the friendly relations between the United States 
and Great Britain,” and that “he agreed with the pro- 
poser of the Conference in thinking that the more the 
exponents and leaders of public opinion can be brought 
together, the better.” The lively interest and active 
personal part which the Governor-General has taken in 
public education of every grade, from the district school 
up to the normal colleges and the universities, three of 
which are in a highly efficient state, is not so widely 
known here as it ought to be; and it seems an act of 
duty, no less than of well-deserved gratitude, to draw 
the attention of American teachers to it. Our own in- 
terest has been refreshed by the recent receipt from a 
friend in Canada of a copy of an address in Greek, de- 
livered last February, by Lord Dufferin, before the offi- 
cers and senior classes of McGill University, an institu- 
tion which is gaining a very high reputation. The ad- 
dress fully bears out the encomiums that were bestowed 
Upon it by able classical scholars at the time; and its 
neat, terse style, and pure Attic composition, show that 
the speaker,—as is the case with so many of the public 
men of England, —has kept up his classical reading, 
while cherishing, as is stated in the address, his love for 


his old university. “I have ever continued to cherish 
the memory of the years which in my youth I spent at 
Oxford, as the happiest in my life; nor, even to this 
day, does any name more gratefully greet my ears than 
that of my foster-mother ;”’—a graceful, noble utterance, 
which must arouse the sympathy of every scholar and 
educator who reads it now, as it sent a thrill of enthu- 
siastic pleasure through the hearts of those of the hearers 
then. Lord Dufferin has set an example well worthy 
of imitation by those in high position in all countries, 
alike by his own continued cultivation of learning, and 
still more by the great personal interest shown by him 
in even the humblest education of the Provinces; this 
representative of the Queen having often applied him- 
self to giving very sound, practical advice to both 
teachers and pupils of the public schools. Canada may 
well look with pain to the prospect of soon losing a gov- 
ernor who has devoted himself so earnestly and fairly to 
the advancement of all her welfare, but whose memory 
will deserve especially to be cherished in the hearts of 
all British-Americans, as the protector and promoter of 
sound popular education; nor will that memory fail to 
retain a place of warm respect among the teachers and 


scholars of these States. 


WHY NOT? 


There are two opinions current with reference to 
school supervision. The most popular one, or at least 
that which seems to hold sway in many places, is that 
any person of a fair or liberal education is qualified for 


important work of controlling and directing the educa- 
tional affairs of our cities and towns, is wise in theory 
as well as in experience. The best proof that it has 
good common-sense on its side, is found in the fact that 
the schools make the best progress under such practical 
experts. Inexperienced men are visionary, must make 
many experiments, and are liable to commit fatal blun- 
ders, before they reach the solution of matters which 
well-experienced teachers have already studied and 
wrought out. The school-room itself is the only place 
where the superintendent can prepare for his future 
work ; and we are glad to see the principles more and 
more fully recognized and put in practice, to place only 
the well-tried and thoroughly trained in the ranks of 
the schools, into the official relations of supervisors of 
their interests. The greatest encouragement which can 
be offered to successful teachers is the reward of pro- 
motion for valuable and faithful services, and society 
can do no greater wrong to our profession than to ap- 
point novices in its fundamental principles and laws, 
and in its varied practice, to supervise those who have 
wrought out by diligent search the solution of problems 
of which the philosophy of the inexperienced has never 
even dreamed. School-service reform should commence 
here, and especially should our large cities set the ex- 
ample of putting disciplined officers rather than raw 


recruits at the head of their educational forces. 


DRIFT. 
— Our friends beyond the Berkshire hills must not suppose 


this work. The possession of a college training is to 
many the basis for a claim to superintend educational 
concerns. Added qualifications may be, service on a 
school board, and possibly a short experience at teach- 
ing. With such claims, and often less than these, min- 
isters, lawyers, doctors, and business men aspire to, and 
assume the management of our public education, and 
that too, often in our large cities, where great interests 
are involved, and teachers of large experience are at the 
head of the schools. This theory assumes that no spe- 
cial knowledge or preparation is essential in the work 
of school oversight and general management, and that 
the special qualifications which teachers of experience 
possess is rather a hindrance than a help to the peculiar 


functions of a superintendent. 


To refute such a doctrine, we only need say, (1) that 
it is held by no first-class educators; (2) That no first- 
class professional or business men would consent to oc- 
cupy positions for which they have no fitness by nature 
or by special preparation; and (3) that its absurdity 
would clearly be seen by reversing the operation and 
substituting schoolmasters in the practice of law and 
medicine or the work of the ministry, without the reg- 
ular professional curriculum of special training which 
these departments demand. What would be thought 
of the proposal to place a teacher at the head of a school 
of medicine, or aschool superintendent to preside over our 
courts of justice? Yet it is just as reasonable as to 
ask of our school boards to elect a clergyman to the 
principalship of a normal school, or a lawyer to superin- 
tend a college of teachers and their pupils. There has 
been a time in the history of education in this country 
when almost no qualifications, joined to the Yankee fit- 
ness for everything, rendered men and women eligible 
for such places of trust as the teacher’s chair and the 
superintendent’s office; but the times are not moving 
backwards, and it is too late a day for men and women 
to make pretensions to an ability which the world 


knoweth not of. 


The opinion which is the rather worthy of our sup- 
port, is founded on the theory that education is a special 
department of service based on philosophy, theory and 
practice, as thoroughly as are the law, medicine, and 
theology. ‘That an educator in the best sense is a person 
who has mastered the principles of the profession, and 
has had a good share of experience in its practical work : 
that these persons, and such as these, should have the 


us lacking in fit appreciation of our great men of the Hub be- 
cause we fail to applaud their occasional educational vagaries. 
Beau Brummel once appeared at the door of his dressing- 
room, resplendent in one of those marvelous neck-ties that 
sti “‘ enchant the world,’’ bearing on his outstretched arm a 
score of silk and muslin wrecks, saying, — ‘* These are our fail- 
ures.’’ Spite of their pet educational impracticabilities, we still 
** point with pride’’ to our Hales and Eliots and Phillipses as, 


on the whole, about the best thing foing, at this end of the 
Union. But we are more proud of this level-headed, slow, 
conservative people of old Massachusetts; so assured of its 
equilibrium, that it can afford to turn out for a drive in the 
chariot of State, from the State-house steps, through all the 
high-ways and by-ways of Athens, with a whole caravan of 
these splendid colts in harness, the same level-headed driver, 
the people, on the box, serene as a summer-morning, showin 
our visiting friends from San Francisco and London an 
New Orleans the glories of New Boston, and bringing up at 
old Harvard, without grazing a curb-stone or starting a rivet. 
New England is at once the most fertile manufactory of bril- 
liant radicals, and the home of the most sober and truly con- 
servative people in any land. 

— The Fast-day summons to ‘‘Daniel Webster, Rufus 
Choate, and Fisher Ames,’’ to come forth from Paradise and 
testify to the superiority of the New-England system of com 
mon schoojJs of sixty years ago,—like the favorite matrimo- 
nial tableaux of the happy bridegroom of Tremont Temple, 
‘‘Pliny’s Villa, Phocion’s wife, Panthea, and John Hampden,” 
—is more picturesque than practical. We happened to know 
the noble old fossil who taught Daniel Webster his letters in 
the common school of the New Hampshire daddys, and must 
be excused for preferring one of Larkin Dunton’s Normal girl 
graduates to pilot our offspring through the quicksands of 
the alphabet. We, from the “rural districts,” who bear in 
our brains and our bones the touching relicts of the ‘*‘ New- 
England system ”’ of forty years ago, are not entranced by 
these tic views of by-gone days from the roof of the Latin 
School and the tower of Memorial Hall. The common-sense 
of the matter is, that, half a century ago, the people of New- 
England did their best to get an education, spite of the prim- 
itive school facilities of the day. They sueceeded, because 
they were the most vigorous, intelligent, and pushing of all 
the new peoples of the earth. The district common school of 
that period, spite of some undeniable merits, was a most waste- 
ful and inefficient arrangement; at best, an educational plank- 
road, extemporized to lift a people out of the slough of provin- 
cia) ignorance to the high and dry land of our present system, 
which, with all its defects, is the most practical and effective 
machine for building freemen this world has ever known. 

— For once, our State-house economy has struck the key- 
note of the people's will in Massachusetts. Let there be no 
more special State endowments for the higher education in 
Boston, nor State subsidies for Boston antiquities, till that 
good city sends to the legislature a delegation capable of un- 
derstanding the necessities of thecommon schools in the coun- 
try, from which the metropolis draws its most —_ supply 
of men and women. Boston legislative votes have, for years, 
denied to the rural districts the simple justice of State taxa- 
tion for the education of the whole people. Under the bully- 
ing of its venerable watchdogs of the State treasury, the State 
normal schools, institutes, and board of education have been 
starved in a way disgraceful to the State and insulting to the 
people outside the larger cities. Now let Boston, for a while, 
shoulder its School of Technology, its Art Schools, and its 


Old South. , 
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SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


EDITED BY Mrs. M. B. C. SLADE, FALL RIveR, MAss. 


SKETCHES OF YOUNG COUPLES. 
(From Dickens.) 


(Before the curtain rises the Reader should give a description 
of the couple in the words of the author. The characters 
and the scene must accord therewith.) 


THE FORMAL COUPLE. 


Reader.—‘‘ The formal couple are the most prim, cold, im- 
movable, and unsatisfactory people on the face of the earth. 
Their faces, voices, dress, house, furniture, walk, and manner 
are all the essence of formality.” 

(Curtain rises on Toe ForMAL CoupP_eafter thefuneral. The 
ForMAL Lapy is seated ; FORMAL GENTLEMAN enters, and 
is formally received.) 

F. L.—What kind of a funeral was it ? 

F. G.—Oh, there never was such a gross and disgusting im- 
propriety! There were,—no feathers! 

F. L. (Astonished.)—No feathers ? No feathers! 

F. G. (Shaking his head solemnly.) No feathers! And 
they had seed-cake, instead of plum-cake! (F. L. lifts both 
hands.) And it was all white wine! 

F. L.—All white wine ? 

F. G.—Nothing but sherry and Madeira! 

F. L.—What! no port ? 

F. G. (Dolorously.) — Not a drop! No port, no plumes, no 
feathers! 

F. L. (Severely, and with stately reproof.) — You will recol- 
lect, my dear, that when we first met this poor man who is 
now dead and gone, and he took that very strange course of 
addressing me at dinner without being previously introduced, 
I ventured to express my opinion that the family were quite 
ignorant of etiquette, and very imperfectly acquainted with 
the decencies of life. You have now had a good opportunity 
of judging for yourself; and all I have to say is, I trust you 
will never go to a funeral there again. 

F. G. (Strongly.)—My dear, I never will! 

(Curtain) 
THE LOVING COUPLE. 

Reader.—‘‘ The couple who happen to be always in a loving 
state before company are well nigh intolerable. Let all couples 
present or to come, therefore profit by the example of Mr. and 
Mrs. Lover, themselves a loving couple in the first degree.’’ 
Scene L.: Curtain rises en asmall company of ladies and gen- 

tlemen. Mr. and Mrs. L. are standing together. Mrs. 

STARLING, who admires them, exclaims.) 

Mrs. 8S. (Pcinting to the Loving Couple.) — You would sup- 
pose that they were only just now engaged! Never was such 
happiness! . . 

Mr. L. ( Addressing Mrs. L.)—Augusta, my soul! 

Mrs. L. (Looking up tenderly.)—Augustus, my life! 

Mr. L. (Entreatingly.)—Sing some little ballad. 

Mrs. L.—I could’nt, indeed, dearest. 

Mr. L. (Fondly.)—Do, my dove! 

Mrs. L.—I could'nt possibly, my love, and its . very naughty 
of you to ask me. 

Mr. L.—‘* Naughty” ? darling ? 

Mrs. L. (Poutingly.)—Yes, very naughty, and very cruel! 
For you know I have a sore throat, and that to sing would give 
me great pain! (Mr. L. taps Mrs. L. under the chin.) 

Mrs. L. (Very lovingly.)—You’re a monster, and I hate you! 
Go away! 


(Mr. L., instead of “ going away,’”’ seats himself close to Mrs. 
L. She slaps his hand, and he slaps her hand, and while the 
company turn their Jaces from them, “a still, small sound, 
as of kissing,’’ is heard.) 


Mrs. Starling. (To audience.)—I am thoroughly enraptured! 
If all married couples were like that, what a heaven this earth 
would be! (Curtain.) 


Scene II.: Mrs. L. fears Mr. L. has been in danger of drown- 
ing, though there is not the slightest. ) 
Mrs. L. (Shrieking.)—Is he dead? ‘Tell me the worst! Is 
he dead ? 
Several Voices. (Impatiently.)—No! no! no! 


Pe. L. (Entering.) Mrs. L.— Augustus, my child! Come 
me. 


Mr. L.—Augusta, my love, compose yourself. I am not in- 


Mrs. L. (Still piteously.)—Augustus, my child, come to me! 
(Mr. L. comes and lays himself at her feet.) 
Mrs. L. (Stooping over him.) — Oh, Augustus, how could 
you terrify me so! 
Mr. L.—Augusta, my sweet, I never meant.to terrify you. 
Mrs. L. (Tenderly.)\—You are faint, my dear! 
Mr. L.—1 am rather so, my love. 
(Mra. L. leans over him very loviugly.) 
Mrs. Starling. (To audience.)—What a loving couple! 
(Curtain. ) 
THE CONTRADICTORY COUPLE. 
Reader.—‘‘ The Contradictory Couple agree in nothing but 
contradiction. They return home from Mrs, Bluebottle’s 
dinner-party, . . . and do not exchange a word until they 


have been seated for nearly twenty minutes by the fireside at 
home.”’ (Curtain rises. ) 


Edward. — What a very extraordinary thing it is, that you 
will contradict, Charlotte! 

Charlotte.—I contradict ? But that’s just like you! 

Edward.— What's like me ? 

Charlotte.—Saying that I contradict you. 

Edward.—Do you mean to say that you do not contradict 
me ? Do you mean to say that you have not been contradict- 
ing me the whole of thisday? Do you mean to tell me that 
you have not ? : 

C. (Quietly but firmly.) —I mean to tell you nothing of the 
kind. When you are wrong, of course I shall contradict you. 

E.—I do believe that of all the obstinate, positive, wrong- 
headed creatures that ever were born, you are the most so, 
Charlotte. 

C. (Sarcastically.)—Certainly, certainly; have it your own 
way. You see how much I contradict you. 

E. (Sneezing.)—Of course you didn’t contradict me at din- 
ner-time! Oh, no: not you! 

C.—Yes, I did. 

E.—Oh! you did! you admit that ? 

C.—If you call that contradiction, I do. And I say again, 
Edward, when I know you are wrong I will contradict you! I 
am not your slave. 

E—Not my slave! And you still mean to say that in the 
Blackburn’s new house there are not more than fourteen doors, 
including the door of the wine-cellar ? 

C.—I mean to say, that in that house there are fourteen 
doors, and no more. 

E. (Rising and pacing the room with rapid strides.) — Well, 
then,— ... this is enough to destroy a man’s intellect and 
drive him mad. 

C.—I appealed to Jenkins, who sat next me on the sofa in 
the drawing-room,— 

E.—Morgan, you mean. 

C.—I do not mean anything of the kind. 

E. (‘ Clenching his hands and looking upwards in agony.’’ )— 
Now by all that is aggravating and impossible to bear, she is 
going to insist upon it that Morgan is Jenkins! 

C.—Do you take me for a perfect fool? Do you suppose I 
don’t know one from the other? Do you suppose I don’t 
know the man in the blue coat was Mr. Jenkins ? 

E. (Angrily.)\—Jenkins,—in a blue coat! Jenkins in a blue 
coat! Aman who would suffer death rather than wear any- 
thing but brown! 

C. (Weeping.) —Do you dare to charge me with telling an 

untruth ? 
E.—I charge you, ma’am, with being a monster of contra- 
diction, a—a—a—Jenkins in a blue coat! (He takes the night- 
lamp and marches out of the room, while Charlotte follows him.) 
C.—I know there are only fourteen doorsin the house; I 
know it was Mr. Jenkins; I know he had a blue coat on, and I 
would say it as positively as I now do, if they were the last 
words I had to speak! (Curtain.) 


THE COUPLE WHO DOTE UPON THEIR CHILDREN. 


Reader.—‘‘ The couple who dote upon their children recog- 
nize no dates but those connected with their births, accidents, 
illnesses, or remarkable deeds.” 


(Mr. Whiffler and Mrs. Whiffler are talking with their friend 
Mr. Saunders.) 

Mr. W.—And do you recollect about the last coronation ? 
Mrs. W. — Oh, yes, “‘ because on that day little Tom fell 
down the kitehen stairs.’’ 

Mr. W.—And the anniversary of the Gunpowder Plot ? 

Mrs. W. — Oh, I know that was the 5th of November, be- 
cause Ned asked whether wooden legs grew in heaven, and 
cocked hats grew in gardens! Ha! ha! ha! 

Mr. W.—And the last day of the old year? 

Mrs. W.—I will never cease to recollect the last day of the 
old year as long as I live, for it was on that day that baby had 
the four red spots on his nose which we took for measles. 

Mr. W.(To Saunders.) —It’s a very extraordinary thing, 
Saunders, but— you have seen our little babies,—the—the— 
the twins ? 

Saunders. (Who does not want to see them.) — Oh, — yes, — 
very often. 

Mr. W.— Your talking of the Pyramids, reminds me of the 
twins. It’s a very extraordinary thing about those babies. 
What color should you say their eyes were ? 

Saunders. (Stammering.) — Upon my word,—I hardly know 
how to answer. 

Mr. W.—You wouldn’t say they were red, I suppose ? 

Saunders, (Hesitating.)—N-o, no! very different from that. 

Mr. W.—What should you say to blue? 

Saunders. (Venturing.)—I should say they were blue,—a de- 
cided blue. 

Mr. W. (Triumphantly.)—To—be—sure! I knew you would. 
But what should you say if I told you the boy’s eyes were blue, 
and the girl’s hazel, eh ? 

Saunders.—Impossible! 


Mr. W.—A fact, notwithstanding; and let we tell you, that’s 


not acommon thing in twins,—not a thing that will happen 
every day. (Curtain.) 

(Now group all the “ couples”’ for a closing tableau. In this 
it will be well for Mr. and Mrs, W. to hold each a large doll in 
long baby-clothes. They should be in the act of showiny the 
babies’ eyes to Saunders.) 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


NEW YORK. 


STUART’S HOTEL FOR WOMEN: ACCOMMODATION FOR 
TEACHERS. 


To the Editor of The Journal: 
The newspapers have given such detailed descriptions of the 


magnificent appointments of Mr. Stewart’s Hotel for Women, 
that it will not be necessary for me to more than allude to 
them in the course of my to-day’s letter. 

As it seems to have been expected that teachers would form 
a large proportion of the applicants for admission, and as 
there probably is not one boarding in the city who has not 
been asked why she does not go to the Women’s Hotel, or 
whether she intends to do so, it seems highly appropriate that 
something should be said by THe JOURNAL on what is just at 
present a favorite topic of conversation in New York. 

Why is it that the Women’s Hotel has at present forty 
boarders, when its accommodations are for ‘‘ two thousand ”’ ? 
Why is it that two public receptions have been given, largely 
attended by the public, and still those elegant rooms, with 
their sumptuous appointments, remain unoccupied ? Why is 
it that a structure which, for several years, has been allowed, 
without any negation on the part of its managers, to be ranked 
among the wonderful eleemosynary institutions of the country, 
is gradually assuming, in the minds of many, the proportions 
of an extensive speculation ? Why is it that the best part of 
the citizens of New York, from ministers to thoughtful, reti- 
cent women, are outspoken in their disappointment that Mr. 
Stewart’s novel scheme is at present an utter failure? Why 
is it that the very name, “ Hotel,’’ is a caricature on the official 
statement, which has, and still does, afford a subject for much 
animated discussion ? 

In the first place, its regulations are not such as govern first- 
class hotels; for while, through custom, a woman, if alone, 
finds it difficult to enter these after certain hours, it is never- 
theless generally conceded that, legally, a public house has no 
right to debar any one from its privileges. If accompanied by 
a gentleman, a woman will be accommodated whether her arri- 
val was expected or not. Wind or rain, sickness or death, no 
uncertainty of any kind, can stand in the way of a business- 
woman wishing to stop over night at the Women’s Hotel, for, 
‘**the managers must have previous notice of the intended ar- 
rival, and the rooms must be engaged in advance.” Again, if 
a woman be admitted, because her testimonials of ‘* good char- 
acter’? are satisfactory, she must nevertheless dwell under 
sufferance in this institution, which was to throw around 
women a protective influence, because ‘‘ the managers may, at 
any time, and with or without cause, terminate the right of 
any boarder to remain in the hotel; and upon notice thereof, 
she must forthwith remove therefrom.’”’ No woman of expe- 
rience would object, for an instant, to presenting testimonials 
of good character on entering, or to rigid questioning, if neces- 
sary, should her character, after entrance, be impugned. But 
no one, in the 19th century, will willingly subject herself to 
the Philip 11. policy of the Escurial, and live at the daily 
mercy of any breath of slander or suspicion. The most inno- 
cent, harmless women, from their very innocence and harm- 
lessness, often blunder into extremely awkward circumstances, 
which, if any one will take the trouble to examine, will be 
found utterly free from objection, but which, on their face, 
would afford a topic for the most prolific surmises. The regu- 
lation just quoted places a premium on scandal and gossip. 

Although the water is supplied from the premises, and is 
hence a part of Mr. Stewart’s donation, baths are not included 
in the general rates. They are extra, it has been said, to avoid 
an abuse of bathing privileges. An additional regulation could 
have been made, restricting each boarder to a certain number 
of baths per week. Laundering is so provided for, that the 
washing of the boarders must be done at the hotel. Guests 
can not be received in one’s own room without permission. 
Lights must be extinguished at certain hours, or extra charges 
made. Thus the home element, by the most curious contri- 
vances, is rigidly excluded. The Women’s Hotel, by its regu- 
lations, is, in fact, a huge school, without the incentive 
of study, —a stranded, maiden-lady’s refuge,— where every 
thing moves with the automatic precision of marionettes, — 


a place of Axminster carpets and black-walnut, soft flannel 
blankets and one easy chair; a place whose angles never lose 


their sharpness, whose walls glare spotless and pictureless, 
whose order is never desecrated by harmonious confusion; 4 
flowerless, birdless place, whose women, from force of rigid 
example, will move after an upholstered pattern and be 
all alike. 

Doubtless, notwithstanding these objections, many working- 
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women would have gone to Mr. Stewart’s Hotel if, as the New 
York Times published, the rates were to be four dollars a week. 
But women whose salaries vary from $800 to $2.000 a year, 
will go where they can have womanly surroundings in their 
apartments. Carpets and furniture can be inspected and 
appreciated ad infinitum in numerous upholstering establish- 
ments, but souvenirs of friends, book-cases, writing-desks, 
chairs, one’s own bedding,—in short, one’s own personnel, can 
be enjoyed in the most ordinary boarding-house, by paying for 
it, and at a price within the means of a teacher. Teachers on 
fair salaries can, by searching, find safe and tolerably comfort- 
able accommodations; but the hundreds of women-clerks, 
seamstresses, etc., are utterly ignored in a “‘charity’’? which 
was to throw refinement around woman’s labor, no matter 
what that labor, and afford an harbor for girls sent out from 
honest, pleasant homes to work, and subjected to a cruel moral 
exposure because their wages close the doors of refined board- 
ing-places. In short, Mr. Stewart’s charity is offered to a class 
who can help themselves far better than the Woman’s Hotel 
promises to do, and is withheld from a multitude to whom it 
would be welcome with almost any restrictions. 

The public naturally surmises that an enterprise so unsatis- 
factorily applied, has some ulterior design, and that its appar- 
ent failure means therefore its eventual success, in the estima- 
tion of the managers, by its cenversion into a general hotel, 
with neither more nor less pretensions than the many already 
flourishing in New York. ‘ 

Certain it is that the Woman’s Hotel falls as far short of 
what was hoped by many working-women as Cooper’s Institute 
has measured up to the noble design of its founder, and while 
blessing many of the poor, does not impoverish nor forget the 
rich. Mr. Cooper studied the public need, utterly irrespective 
of his own aggrandisement or pecuniary profit. The Woman’s 
Hotel will have to adopt a widely different method of manage- 
ment and a change of rates, even at a sacrifice of its beautiful 
and elegant appointments, if women are to rise and honor the 
memory of Alexander T. Stewart. 

New York, April, 1878. Mary Harriorr Norris. 


FOREIGN NOTES. 


France.—At a recent meeting of the Academy of Sciences, 
Paris, M. Tisserand was elected the successor of the late 
Leverrier, in the section of Astronomy, in the French ex- 
pedition to Japan, to observe the transit of Venus, and is the 
director of the Observatory of Toulouse. 

General de Nansoutty having lately published a letter to 
state that 20,000 francs were needed to complete the Observa- 
tory of the Pic du Midi, of which he is director, within three 
days received a sum of 5,000 francs, from an inhabitant of 
Calais, and five days afterward was presented with 15,000 
francs by the eminent Paris banker, M. Bischofsheim, whose 
munificence to science has been so often recorded. 

An international congress of Botany and Horticulture will 
be held at Paris, on the 16th of August, and following days, 
under the auspices of the Botanical and Central Horticultural 
Societies of France. Interesting and appropriate papers will 
be read, and the attendance and co-operation of foreign bota- 
nists are earnestly requested. 


GERMANY. — An official and competitive trial of Swiss and 
German chronometers was lately held at Hamburg, under the 
direction of the German Admiralty, when the best instrument 
proved to be one manufactured by Herr Brécking; its perform- 
ance is said to have been superior to any examined at Green- 
wich during the last three years. 

Germany has twenty universities, which cost annually 10,- 
00,000 frances, where the salaries of the professors range from 
2,500 franes up to 15,000 fraucs. 

Pruss1a.—A medical congress was recently held at Dussel- 
dorf, in Rhenish Prussia, where it was recommended that 
children should not be sent to school before the age of seven 
years, that the hours of study should be limited, and the work 
to be done at home should be as little as possible. 

SWITZERLAND. — The nation ratified, in October last, the 
law proposed by the Federal legislature, to forbid any children 
laboring in factories before the age of fifteen years. 


_ Resutts or a REApiNG-Lesson.—A German educational 
Journal has the following communication from a school-boy: 
“Latterly I saw in my Reader that a child, having broken a 
pane of glass, went to the owner of the house, told him what 
had occurred, and then gave the name and address of his 
father; and the action was highly praised by the author of the 
book. Shortly afterward the same accident occurred to myself, 
and my first idea was, I confess, to run away; but, remember- 
ing the lesson taught by my Reader, I thought better of it, 
and, having found the owner of the house, I told him I had 
broken the pane of glass, and gave him my father’s name and 
address. Proud of my action, I returned home a couple of 
hours later; but you can imagine my astonishment when my 


Stee welcomed me with a good beating, exclaiming, ‘ How, 

y rascal! it is sufficient for you a 
, ou must go an our faiher’s ress so that he 

nya pay for Bivey C. H. G. 


NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 


— Maine Central Institution at Pittsfield ranks between an 
academy and a college. In the spring term which closed April 
5, there were 160 students. The summer term opened April 
15, with fine prospects. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— There are seven schools in the new building at Franklin 
Falls, first occupied two years ago. It cost $32,000, is heated 
by steam, well lighted, with spacious halls, forty-nine seats in 
a room,—except the high-school room, with fifty-four seats and 
room for twenty more. There are cemented basements for 
each sex, well supplied with water. The village schools in the 
Falls and at Franklin proper are now pretty well graded, and 
before another year it is hoped the system will be in excellent 
working order. The pay of teachers has been cut down, or 
their school year lengthened, for the same pay. It is hoped by 
the advocates of cutting-down that the teachers will still re- 
main from lack of employment elsewhere; but this is likely to 
prove unfounded after the present term. Female teachers in 
the graded schools get but eight dollars a week now, for a year of 
thirty-three to thirty-six weeks. The board of education for 
1878 is composed of E. B. 8. Sanborn, George L. Chandler, 
and Wm. M. Barnard (all college graduates). Mr. Chandler 
is also principal of the high school. 

— The spring term of Kimball Union Academy has an at- 
tendance of 78 students. 

— Laura Richardson, of Nashua, has attended school eight 
years without being absent or tardy. A good record. 

— R. A. Ray, for nearly two years assistant in the Concord 
High School, has been admitted to the bar. 

— The teachers of Milford have organized a Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Dr. A. W. Smith is president, Miss E. C. Averill 
vice-president, and Miss Irene Wardwell secretary. The ob- 
ject is to make the school-work more systematic and efficient. 

— Professor Parker, of Dartmouth, has returned from the 
Bermudas, and resumed his college duties, . . John H. 
Wright, class of ’73, now in Germany, accepts the position of 
associate-professor in Greek. . . . The athletic sports will take 
place some time during May. 

— The graduating exercises of the Normal School occur 
May 8. 

— At the annual meeting of the trustees of the New Hamp- 
shire Agricultural College, Hon. G. W. Nesmith, LL.D., was 
reélected president. A new and higher course of study was 
adopted to cover three years. The requisites for admission 
will be about the same as for the Chandler Scientific School. 


VERMONT. 


— A catalogue of the Essex Classical Institute has just been 
published. William A. Deering, A.B., formerly of Gilmanton 
Academy, N. H., is principal, assisted by Mrs. Deering, 
teacher of Latin and mathematics ; Miss Cora E. Booth, 
teacher of English and mathematics; and Miss Mary A. Pow- 
ell, teacher of vocal and instrumental music. Two courses of 
study are offered students of both sexes,fcalled respectively the 
classical and the scientific, and the avowed purpose and con- 
stant aim of the school is to afford thorough and complete 
academic instruction. Mr. Deering became principal of the 
institution at the commencement of the year which is soon to 
close, and he has had most gratifying success, The total 
attendance for the year is 173. A good proportion of these 
have pursued the classical course, and the catalogue gives 
abundant evidence that, in all respects, the Essex Classical In- 
stitute is, and will continue to be, under the present manage- 
ment, a school of high order. The catalogue is nicely ar- 
ranged, giving evidence in itself of system and order in what 
it represents. It is very neatly printed, and is proof of good 
work done at the Argus and Patriot job-printing house. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


HAMPDEN COUNTY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

The thirty-first annual meeting of the Hampden County 
Teachers’ Association, will be held at City Hall, Holyoke, Fri- 
day and Saturday, May 10 and 11, 1878. 

Friday, 9.00 o’ clock a. m.—1. Opening and introductory ex- 
ercises. 2. At 10 o'clock, Lecture, by Col. F. W. Parker, of 
Quincy; topic: “ Reading and Language in Primary Schools ;”’ 
followed by a discussion of the topic. 

2.00 o’clock p. m.—Discussion; topic: ‘‘Resolved, That the 
highest interests of public education demand an examination, 
by experts, of candidates desiring admission to the teachers’ 
profession.” (Introduced by Messrs. Harding and Hammond.) 

3.30 o’clock p.m. — Discussion; topic: “Resolved, That a 
thorough, uniform system of supervision is desirable in all 
the schools of the State.” (Introduced by;Messrs. Buell and 
Tufts.) 

Evening, 7.30 o’clock,—at Holyoke Opera House.—1. Lec- 
ture: “Telephones and Phonographs;’’ by Prof. A.C; Apgar, 
Trenton, N. J. 2. Discussion; topic: ‘‘ How may our Schools 


be conducted to fit pupils better for business life ?’’ 


Saturday, 9.00 o’clock a. m.—1. Opening exercises. 2. Re- 

port of Nominating Committee and election ofjofficers. 3. 
Discussion; topic: ‘*‘ How ean we best reduce the time devoted 
to Arithmetic ?”? (Messrs. Valentine and Judd, Misses Cook 
and Kneil.) 4. Report of Committee on Resolutions, and 
miscellaneous business. 
Should there be time, a discussion of either of the following 
topics will be in order: 1. *‘ Should Teachers be elected annu- 
ally?”’ 2. ‘*What is the best method of teaching morals in 
public schools ?”’ 3. **When should pupils be required to 
study English Literature, and how can it best be taught ?”’ 
4. “Is a school-exercise on current news and general informa- 
tion desirable, and how may it be profitably conducted?” 5. 
“Is it important to employ trained teachers, especially in Pri- 
mary schools ?” 


L. H. MARVEL, Sec’y. J. G.Scorr, Prest. 


NorFro_k Country.— The second semi-annual meeting of 
the Association of the School Committees and Superintend- 
ents of Norfolk County, was held at the school-committee’s 
chamber, Mason street, Boston, on Friday, April 26, at 10.00 
o'clock, a. m. Owing to the small attendance of members, 
and somewhat to the storm, the meeting was adjourned, to the 
same place, on Saturday, May 4, when a full attendance is ex- 
pected. John Quincy Adams, of Quincy, is president, and 
Sanford W. Billings is secretary, 

— The difficulties between students and faculty of Williston 
Seminary, at Easthampton, growing out of the frescoing of 
Principal Whiton’s house and the search of the boys’ baggage, 
are said to have been satisfactorily settled without expelling 
any of the students, although some of them have been dis- 
ciplined. 

— The trustees of Leicester Academy have decided to dis- 
continue the school for a time, after the close of the present 
term, and meanwhile to use the income of the funds in making 
extensive improvements upon the buildings. 

— Prof. Henry Ward Poole, who has been spending a few 
weeks in the vicinity of Boston, has sailed from New York to 
resume the duties of his position in the National College of 
Mexico. 

— Mr. Joshua Montgomery Sears has given $10,000 to the 
Boston Art Museum. The gift is timely, and will be highly 
appreciated. 

— Superintendent Simonds and his teachers are doing good 
work. The following were the subjects for discussion at the 
last teachers’ meeting at Milford: ‘‘ Oral Instruction in Geog- 
raphy;” “‘ Writing in Primary Schools;’’ ‘* Teaching of Num- 
bers, with Drill Exercises;”’ ‘‘ Expression in Reading;’’ (the 
subjects named were illustrated by class and black-board ex- 
ercises); ‘‘Slate Work” (slates from different schools were 
shown); ‘‘ Language Lessons;” “‘ Elementary Composition 
and Grammar;”’ Regular and Prompt Attendance.” 

— April 21 was the hundredth anniversary of the signing 
of the constitution and deeds of trust of Phillips Academy at 
Andover. The board of trustees organized on the 28th, and 
the academy opened with thirteen scholars, Thursday, April 
30, 1778. 

— The workshops of the department of Mechanical Engin- 
eering, in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, were 
patterned after the shops of the Imperial Technical School of 
Moscow. In return for this compliment and recognition of 
the Russian system, Mr. Victor Della-Voss, director of the 
school at Moscow, was authorized by the Russian government 
to present to the institute a duplicate of the exhibit made at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition. This valuable gift has been re- 
ceived, and contains about 300 specimens, —all of which are 
the work of the Moscow school itself, —and represent very 
completely the fruit of ten years experience of the processes 
and results of what is generally known as the Russian system 
of workshop instruction. The Moscow school has a funded 
capital of about two million dollars, and receives in addition 
a handsome revenue from the fees of its students. It hasa 
special library of about 6,000 volumes, cabinet of physics, 
mechanical models and natural history, and two chemical lab- 
oratories, besides its extensive mechanical works and school 


workshops. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— A committee of twelve, chosen to carry out the desires of 
the ladies of the Centennial Commission, in reference to a 
school of design, secured a charter last year, and a board of 
directors, chosen soon after, are now taking steps to open the 
school in September. By the constitution adopted any person 
may become a member of the Association by the payment of 
$3.00 annually, or the sum of $100 at any one time. The ob- 
ject of the Association is education in art, with special refer- 
ence to decorative design. 

— The annual junior exhibition of Brown University took 
place on Saturday, the 20th inst. 

— Rev. Dr. Stockbridge gave his graphic and instructive lec- 
ture, on “‘Rome,’’ before the Franklin Society, at its last 


regular meeting. 
— The Superintendent of Public Schools, in his quarterly 


report, says that physical vigor should never, under any cir 
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cumstances, be sacrificed to mental culture. Knowledge ob- 
tained by the loss of health is but a poor and miserable com- 
pensation for its cost. If our pupils are less vigorous than 
formerly (which is a growing impression), the true cause should 
be ascertained and remedied without delay. If there has been 
overwork, where does the responsibility rest,—on the schools, 
or on the scholars and their ambitious friends? Poor health 
can often be traced to home-life. Exciting amusements and a 
disregard of hygienic laws in eating and sleeping; the reading, 
by the hour, of sensational books, and the taking of little ex- 
ercise in the open air, totally unfit the children for successful 
school-work, and interfere with their physical development. 
Truancy, and absenteeism that is wholly unnecessary, are on 
the increase. The whole number of pupils in school the past 
term is 11,745. 

— Nearly three hundred members of the Providence Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church visited the Greenwich Academy last 
week, and held their educational meeting in its chapel. Rev. 
F. D. Blakeslee, the principal, gave an address of welcome, 
and related facts indicating the growth and prosperity of the 
school. The gainin different students over last year is 37, 
and in the number enrolled each term, 86. Revs. A. W. Seavy, 
W. 8. Phillips, Bishop Foster, and others, followed with sug- 
gestive remarks. The various departments of the school were 
visited, which were pronounced very satisfactory in the work 
attempted. ‘The art-room attracted special attention, from its 
fine display of paintings, crayon drawings, etc. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Hartrorp.—Its High School.—The High School was estab- 
lished by the voters of the town, at a special meeting on the 
8th of March, 1847; and the building, corner of Asylum and 
Ann streets, was built in that year. It was occupied till 1870, 
when the new building on Hopkins street was completed. 

Principals.—The names of the principals are as follows, with 
the dates when they entered, and when they retired: 


Joshua D. Giddings, 
Thos. K. Beecher, . June, 1848 


McLauren F. Cook, Sept., 1850 1850 
Cephas A. Leach, : - « Jan., 1851 May, 1851 
T. W. T. Curtis, . July, 1851 April, 1861 
H. A. Pratt, 4 ‘ ° . Sept., 1861 Feb., 1865 
S. M. Capron, . May, 1865 Jan., 1874 


Joseph Hall, .  . Jan., 1874 Now in charge. 

Mr. Capron entered the school as principal of the Hartford 
Grammar School in September, 1853. Mr. Hall, the present 
principal, entered the school as assistant* principal in Septem- 
ber, 1863, and held that position to January, 1874, when, on 
the death of Mr. Capron, he was appointed principal, and for 
over four years has managed this rapidly-increasing school with 
excellent judgment and eminent success, Its classical and sci- 
entific departments have been strengthened, and at every point 
the High School has been improved under Mr. Hall, though 
Mr. Capron had already carried it to a high degree of perfec- 
tion. A professor in Yale College recently stated that the 
Hartford High School at this time affords better educational 
facilities than Yale College did fiffy years ago. We believe 
there is no high school in the country superior to this, and 
probably there are not more than one or two that equal it. 

Graduates.—The number of graduates, from year to year, 
has been as follows: 


Males. Fem. Totl. Males. Fem. Totl 
1857* . . 1873 . . . 19 25 44 


* Classes consolidated; no graduates. 

In January, 1874, at the time Mr. Capron died, there were 
340 scholars in the school, an increase of 140 during his ten 
years’ service. Last January, four years later, there were 450 
scholars. The graduating class of the present year was the 
largest in the history of the school, and is nearly equal to the 
whole number of graduates of the firstten years. The number 
of young men in the class is a gratifying evidence of the value 
of the High School as preparatory to college or business. One 
of the graduates was Tun Yen Liang, a young chinaman of 
marked ability. The valedictory fell to Miss Walcott, a young 
lady of fine presence and unusual talent. Her address was 
delivered with native ease and grace, and was warmly applauded. 
The subject of her address was “‘ Tapestry”’; and her allusion 
to two classmates who died daring the year was appropriate 


and touching: ‘‘ Two of our classmates have in this last year 
finished their life’s work. They left us weeping at the sorrow- 
ful separation; but well may we rejoice that when the threads 
with which they wrought were severed, we could see that the 
design upon which they had labored was noble, and the work 
clear and bright. And as we go on, let us do our best to make 
our lives both beautiful and useful, weaving into the web a 


bright and golden filling, to add warmth and color to the strong, 
firm threads of wisdom, which shall make our work endure 
forever.” 
— Mr. Howe, the new superintendent of the State Reform 
School, at Meriden, will at once take charge of the institution. 
— The public schools of Middletown closed on the 26th, for 
a ten days’ vacation. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wuat our Grrits Ovenr to Know. By Mary J. Studley, 
graduate, resident physician, and teacher of the Natural Sci- 
ences in the State Normal School, Framingham, Mass. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook; For sale by A. Williams & Co., 
Boston. Price $1.25. 

We have read this work with profound interest, and feel to 
return our thanks to the faithful author who has presented 
the important practical truths relating to girls with such deli- 
cacy, plainness, and candor. It covers the ground compre- 
hensively, and offers suggestions and counsels of the highest 
importance to those who would follow the evident designs of 
the Creator, and develop and preserve sound minds in health- 
ful bodies. It is a book for mothers, for teachers, and all who 
have the care and education of girls under their charge. We 
hope every girl and young woman in America will read this 
book of Miss Studley’s, for the reason that we believe it will 
tend to make them better women and nobler mothers. We 
know of no more suitable gift-book for our daughters. 


Poems oF PLAcges, Edited by H. W. Longfellow. Russia. 

Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co. Price $1.00. 

This is the twentieth volume of this charming series in 
** Little Classic’? style, edited by America’s most gifted poet. 
The present book contains the choicest contributions of the 
leading writers of verse, bearing upon the vast domain of the 
Czar. The collection opens most appropriately with O. W. 
Holmes’ exquisite poem ‘‘ America to Russia,’’ and concludes 
with the ‘‘ Emancipation of the Serfs,’’—one of the most im- 
portant events of modern history,—by Hezekiah Butterworth. 
It is probably the most complete collection of poems, of ster- 
ling worth and beauty, ever presented in one volume relating to 
Russia. It is issued in the same faultless style which has 
characterized this entire series of ‘‘Poems of Places. The 
books are creditable to the great editor and the enterprising 
publishers. 


A New DICTIONARY OF THE LATIN AND ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
With an appendix of Latin Geographical, Historical, and 
Mythological proper names. Leipzig: Bernhard Tauchnitz. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.00. 

This is an exceedingly convenient pocket edition, by the 
celebrated German publisher, Tauchnitz, of the Latin and 
English Dictionary. It is sufficiently complete for ordinary 
use, and the appendix of geographical, historical, and mytho- 
logical proper names enhances its value and usefulness greatly. 
The print is clear and distinct, and the binding attractive. 


KERAMOS, and other Poems, by Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
a pp. Boston: Houghton, Osgood & Co.; 1878. Price 
The announcement of a new volume of poems by Mr. Long- 
fellow is always gratefully received by the public, and especially 


.| is this true of his later works, in that they have the finished style 


of a great author-poet, and the genial spirit of a well-matured 
life. The studies and practice of a long experience flow into 
these songs of the poet’s age, and could only produce such a 
finished work as Kéramos. Historic, as well as poetic, it gives 
the song of the ‘‘ Potter at His Wheel,” and also the growth 
of an art which is as old as the race. ‘“‘ Birds of Passage,” 
** Flight the Fifth,’’ are the shorter poems which have appeared 
in magazine literature, and are here reproduced in permanent 
form. The volume is most seasonable, and will be welcomed 
by the hosts of admirers of our well-beloved American poet. 


DANCING AT HoME AND ABROAD. By C. H. Cleveland, Jr. 
Boston: Oliver Ditson & Co. 


This book is not merely designed to furnish directions for 
teaching how to dance, but treats of the “graceful art’’ from 
the standpoint of one who believes that it is useful as a means 
of securing good manners and the etiquette essential to every 
well-bred gentleman andlady. He writes gracefully, and makes 
his points vigorously, and contends “that a knowledge of 
dancing should be acquired by those who are qualified with 
taste, intelligence, and means, just as necessarily as music, 
painting, poetry, sculpture, and letters.” It is not necessary 
for us to say here that many good people do not agree with the 
author of this book. : 


Tue ELEMENTS or PotiticAL Economy. By Francis Way- 
land, D.D., late president of Brown University. Recast by 
Aaron L. Chapin, D.D., president of Beloit College. New 
York: Sheldon & Co. Price $1.06. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 


Dr. Wayland was the first American author to present the 
principles of Political Economy in the form of a text- 
book of instruction, and his effort was crowned with re- 
markable success. No other text-book on this science has 
gained such general acceptance and universal use in the col- 


leges and schools of the country. More than forty years have 


elapsed since the first edition was issued, and many practical 
problems have been developed during these years of activity 
and trade,—and new light has been thrown upon the science, 
which has made arevision of the work desirable, to adapt it as 
a text-book for our times. The publishers wisely selected 
President Chapin to make an entire recast of the work, who 
has brought into requisition his thorough knowledge of the 
subject, and presents the present volume to the educational 
public with considerable condensation and many needed ad- 
ditions. Our examination of this book convinces us that the 
elements of this important branch of science are presented in 
a manner to command the respect and approval of the best 
thinkers of our own day upon the subject. The aim has been 
to adapt it to the wants of the classroom, and the experience 
of the writer has been brought into use, he having been a suc- 
cessful instructor many years in this branch, in college. The 
book is well printed and bound. The thousands of students 
of the old work will read and study the new with special in- 
terest, and we believe it will meet the wants of our age. 


FREE Surps: the Restoration of the American Carrying Trade. 
By John Codman. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Price 25 cents. 

This is number six of the series of economic monographs 
issued by this enterprising publishing-house. These essays, 
by the most eminent representative_writers, on subjects con- 
nected with trade finance, and political economy, are most 
timely productions, and will contribute to the education of the 
people, and help them to form correct ideas upon these impor- 
tant questions of national prosperity. The present one on 
the restoration of the ‘‘ American Carrying Trade,”’ is of special 
interest to-day, and the facts presented are of the highest value 
in coming to a wise conclusion upon a question now being 
considered by American legislators. We advise every reader 
of THE JOURNAL to spend 25 cents and secure this essay of 
Mr. Codman’s. 


olds, author of 


THE MATCHMAKER. By Beatrice Re 
hiladelphia: T. B. 


Charles Auchester, Counterparts, etc. 
Peterson & Brothers. Price $1.00. 


This is a society novel, and makes the eighteenth volume of 
the “‘ Dollar Series’”’ by this house. The tone of this book is 
far superior to most works of its class. The author mirrors 
to the reader, with much force and clearness, the varied phases 
of fashionable life, and applies with fidelity the principles of 
truth. It is published in one large duodecimo volume of 300 
pages, in clear, readable type, and elegantly bound. The price 
is uniform with this popular series,—one dollar per volume. 


THe Historical StupDENT’s MANUAL. By Alfred Waites. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price 75 cents. 


The purpose of this Manual is to show the student, at a 
glance, the duration of the English monarchs, and that of 
their contemporaries of France, Germany, of the Papacy 
from the invasion of William ‘‘ The Conqueror,” to the pres- 
ent time. The arrangement of the rulers’ names in paradigms 
enables the scholar to memorize readily those reigning in these 
European nations during the same period of history, and to 
become acquainted with the important events, and their rela- 
tion to each other, almost unconsciously. This Manual is an 
important aid to the student of history, and will meet a want 
long felt, and greatly facilitate the acquisition of historical 
knowledge. It is beautifully printed, in two colors,—the black 
type being used to give name, title, and chronology of the 
reign, and the celebrated persons and events being printed in 
red. It is convenient in size, and exactly adapted to the wants 
of students in all the schools where history is taught and 
studied. 


SPELLING REFORM FROM AN EDUCATIONAL POINT OF VIEW. 
By J. H. Gladstone, F. R. S., Member of the School Board 
for London. London: Macmillan & Co.; 1878. Price 50 cts. 


Mr. Gladstone has done good-service for the cause of spell- 
ing-reform by writing this pamphlet, by discussing the ques- 
tion from the standpoint of a political economist, rather than 
that of a philologist. While he admits the difficulty of mak- 
ing exact calculations as to the cost in time and money in 
learning the present spelling of the English language, he esti- 
mates that 2,322 hours, or about 27 percent. of the school-life 
of an English child is devoted to reading and spelling, and that 
the annual cost to the English government is about £1,000,000 
sterling. Such facts as these, when once established in the 
public mind beyond controversy, will be very powerful in ef- 
fecting the much-desired change in English orthography. 
American scholars should read this little work, as it is full of 
practical and suggestive truths, as well as plain, common- 
sense arguments. A change which has money in it has a win- 
some look to English-born subjects, as well as to an American- 
born citizen. 


Home Memories: or Social Half-Hours with the Household. 
Compiled by Mrs, Mary G. Clarke. Philadelphia: J. C. Me- 
Curdy & Co. Price $2.50. 


A book having a title so suggestive of the ‘‘ sweetest and 
best” things of earth, should contain the choicest reading in 
the language. Our examination of this volume has proved to us 
that the compiler fully felt this, and has brought together some 
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of the “ brightest and best” that the literature of the land 
furnishes. The selections are brief, and may be read at a 
single sitting; every one of which, in this entire volume of 
over five hundred pages, is calculated to elevate, refine, and 
charm the home-cirele. It teems with elegant variety, — ex- 
quisite stories, suggestive narratives, sweet poems from the 
best authors, earnest talks for husbands, words of comfort and 
advice for wives, pages suited to sons and daughters. It can 
be read and re-read by every member of the household, and 
there is no interval of leisure, however small, in which some one 
of its topics can not be finished; open it where you will, a 
truth glistens like a diamond on its pages. Open it when you 
will, the mind is sure to receive something it will carry away 
with pleasure and profit. It is the book for those beautiful 
episodes in family life, the evenings at home. 

Among the author’s represented are such names as Mrs. 
Mary G. Clarke, Mrs. Edmunds, Rev. Dr. Hague, Dr. Hana- 
ford, Rev. V. T. Moore, Mrs. Phelps, Daniel March, D.D., 
Mrs. Dennison, Rev. Dr. Wadsworth, Rev. Dr. Prime, Rev. 
Dr. Boardman, etc. Numerous steel and wood engravings 
embellish the book, and its beauty of binding fits it for the 
centre-table of every cultured home in the land. We advise 
our readers to secure this beautifnl volume of Home Memories. 


SzoLa. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

Seola (the old Norse or Erse for Soul), is a fantasy, revealed 
to the writer while listening to the performance of an extraor- 
dinary musical composition. Under the guise of fiction, the 
author proceeds to give his ideas in regard to Ante-Noachian 
affairs, by extracts from the journal of Seola, wife of the pa- 
triarch Japhet. 


JosepH BALSAMO. By Alexander Dumas, author of Monte- 
Christo, ete. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers, 
Price $1.00. 

This is regarded, by lovers of this well-known French novel- 
ist’s writings, as one of his greatest works. It has been dram- 
atized by Alexander Dumas, Jr., the son of the author. Our 
readers will excuse us from the task of perusing so large a 
book, printed in so small type, and illustrated in a manner to 
lead us to doubt our own ability to judge of what kind of pic- 
tures are needed to make such books as this readable. Tastes 
differ, and we may not be authority on this kind of literature. 
‘Ignorance may be bliss,’ ete. 


INGERSOLL, BEECHER, AND DoGMA: or a few Simple Truths 
and their Logical Deductions, in which the positions of Mr. 
Ingersoll and Mr. Beecher are considered, in two lectures, 
entitled ‘‘ Mephisto-Minotaurus,’”’ and ‘“‘ The Absolute Ne- 
cessities.””’ By R. S. Derwent. Chicago: S. C. Griggs & 
Company. Price $1.00. 

As the above title indicates, this little work is a partial re- 
view of the philosophy of these prominent public teachers, 
widely known as representing views diametrically opposed to 
each other. The author is evidently not satisfied with the 
teachings of either, and suggests some theories of his own 
that will attract the attention of the reader. 


Tue Hon. Miss Ferrarp. By the author of Hogan,M. P. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price $1.00. 


This is the latest of the well-known “ Leisure-Hour Series.”’ 
It is a story of an old provincial family, that serves as a 
type of many who have flourished on English soil and gone 
to decay. The characters are well drawn, and the treatment 
is artistic, while the plot, as a tale, is not of much account. 
The descriptions of landscape are admirable; the pictures of 
common country scenes are fresh and charming. 


THE LAWRENCE “ MoTHER Gooss.”’ A delightful evening’s 
entertainment, with explicit practical instructions for carry- 
ing out a successful programme. By ‘‘E. D. K.” Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. 


It is admitted that ‘Mother Goose”’ is one of the bene- 
factors of her race, and has a warm place in the affee- 
tions of the young. The compiler of these pages has shown 
how an entire evening may be devoted to a spectacular 
‘Mother Goose.” We notice some changes made in the orig- 
inal text of the rhymes, and some new stanzas introduced, to 
prolong the entertainment and the better to fit the rhythm to 
the music. We think it admirably adapted to captivate and 
charm children. Complete directions are furnished for the 
management, scenery, dress, and formule for the presentation. 
The music seems to be suited to the purpose. 


A HAND-BOOK OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS; designed for the 
use of classes in Colleges and Technical Schools. By Ed- 
ward Hart, 8.B., fellow of Chemistry in Johns Hopkins 
See New York: John Wiley & Sons; 1878. Price 


The more advanced work in chemistry is seldom attempted 
in public or private schools of lower grade than colleges, 
so we find few text-books offered for qualitative or quantita- 
tive analysis. The student in volumetric work is largely de- 
pendent upon foreign and translated works. We welcome, 
therefore, a well-directed attempt to fill this deficiency in our 
national school literature. The Hand-book of Volumetric 
Analysis, by Professor Hart, of Baltimore, is systematic, con- 
cise, and explicit. It contains no details which a student fresh 
from qualitative work should know, thus saving all its space 
for quantitative information and directions, and much of the 
wandering from book to book, by quantitative students may 
be avoided by the use of this welcome volume. 


LITERARY NOTES. 

A New Book sy Proressor Hoos. — Messrs. Cook, Son, 
& Jenkins, of 261 Broadway, New York, are soon to issue a 
new book by Prof. J. H. Hoose, entitled Suggestions to the 
American Tourist Visiting Europe for the First Time. The 
contents of the book, as announced, embrace the following: 
Purposes of the Book, Preliminary Correspondence, Compa- 
nies in Traveling, Expenses of a Tour, Carrying Money, Books 
and Study of Tourists, Passports and Letters of Introduction, 
Outfit of Tourist, Sea Sickness, Boarding the Ship, Ocean 
Voyage, Entering the Port of Destination, Finding a Hotel 
after Landing, European Hotels, European Cities, Traveling 
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in Cities, Railways and Railway Travel, Railway Stations, 
Railway Luggage, Coaches and Diligences, Studying the Coun- 
try, Institution of Feeing, and Spirit of the Tourist. The 
publishers in their announcement of the work, say: “The 
manuscript has been submitted to several travelers of wide 
and varied experience, with the hearty approval of all of the-u, 
and one gives these ‘general impressions’ produced on him 
by reading the book: ‘The amount of detail given in the work 
is truly marvelous; showing the writer to have been constantly 
and keenly observant. He must have walked cireumspectly, 
indeed, to have seen so much. This mass of detail has been 
most carefully selected with a view to practical importance, 
and most judiciously arranged for reference and use, evidenc- 
ing rare judgment at two essential points in a good author. 
The book touches upon every point of real interest and impor- 
tance to the tourist in the field it enters, and it does this in a 
style so charming as to make itself fascinating both to the 
tourist and to his friends who remain at home.’’ The book 
will be of convenient size for reference, and will be sold at the 
low price of fifty cents. 


Hoventon, Oseoop & Co, have issued the Riverside Edi- 

tion of Cowper, 2 vols., and Thomson, 1 vol., in same style 
with the previous editions of the British Poets; 8vo, price. 
per vol. $1.75. We have already noticed the excellences of this 
new edition of the British Poets, and these volumes do not 
fall short of their companions in paper, type, and beauty of 
finish. The poems of Thomson and Cowper belong to our 
standard English literature, and are just the works which teach- 
ers and general readers need for their libraries. 
The same firm also continue the Vest-Pocket Series of 
standard and popular authors, in an illustrated edition of the 
Favorite Poems, by Leigh Hunt, and of a choice selection of 
Essays from Elia, by Charles Lamb; price 50 cents each, 
These little hand-books are just large enough for the corner of 
one’s carpet-bag in traveling, and for the spare moments of 
one’s leisure. They fill an hour with delightful companion- 
ship, and give the reader a taste for larger morsels of such 
charming authors. Do not fail to get these choice volumes. 


— An article on ‘ Discipline in American Colleges,’”’ by Dr. 
McCosh, president of Princeton College, appears in the May- 
June number of the North American Review. 


— A special attraction at Tremont Temple, Boston, next 
week, will be the delivery of two Popular Science lectures on 
‘The Creation,” by Judge E, R. Paige, of Council Bluffs, Ia. 
These Jectures are the result of years of study, and have been 
received with marked favor by the best audiences in Chicago, 
and other Western cities. Judge Paige is an eloquent speaker, 
is clear and vigorous in his style, and will interest our readers 
far beyond the usual lecturer or platform speaker. Teachers 
and educators should not fail to avail themselves of this special 
opportunity to hear these diseussions, 


Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania, 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will a Thursday, 
Oct. 3, 1878, in the commodious new college building. 
Clinical instruction is given in Woman’s Hospital, Penn- 
sylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic Hospitals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstrations, 
an 


RACHEL L. Bopury, A.M., Dean, North College Ave., | College. 
and 21st St., Philadelphia, Pa. 164 z eow 


TIRED TEACHERS. 


Our HoME ON THE HILLSIDE, Dansville, Livingston 
County, New York, is the best place on the American 


SUMMER SCHOOL of ELOCUTION 
AT JACKSONVILLE, ILL., 
Commencing June 10, 1878, and continuing 10 weeks. 


S. HAMILL, 


Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense of | Author of THE SCIENCE OF 7 
teri Professor of Elocution and English Literature, Illinois | 
material) to all matriculants of the year. Address, Yor thane 
who wish to fit themselves for 
Professional Teachers of Elocution and | vera) 
Dramatic Readers. 


Special Classes for Clergymen and others. 
Send for Circulars sho 


By E. R. HUMPHREYS, 


Dr. HUMPHREYS, while continuin 
year. 


by the gentlemen whose names are 


Cambridge. 


ty; Professor Gurne 


continent for you to rest and recuperate. Itis a great 


teachers, and to all other tired-out, wearied, or sick 


persons, in this Institution. These are, excellent op- For Cler 


portunities to gather up strength, and thorough instruc- | , ivanced Students. Two 
tion as to the best way to do it. Many persons in all|im Elecuation bears upon Conversation, Voice, Ac- 


Reading, Dramatic Recitation, and Oratory. The | accurate and fluent writer of those languages, e cer 
Se peueueereeaed parsuits in life common with us, | io» ourse includes Conversation, Analysis of |tainly has no superior in this country. —{Prof. Good- 


get sick and stay sick, because they do not know how to penne 


many teachers, were it necessary, in proof of this state- 


ment; but to you who read this journal, to refer to its 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF 


Rest Cure. There are two very great advantages to E locution and re) ratory, 
1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


pa 
en, Lawyers, Teachers, and all classes of | struct pupils at a distance, in @reek 
partments. The Course iti ?hilol and criticism by correspondence, 
de As a Greek Latin Scholar, and especially as an 


guage, History, Rhetoric, Literature, 
keep well,or get well. This knowledge in both respects position, 

the orseparately. Charte 75. Gran 
y caw get at OUR HoME. We could refer to a great Torn opens April 8. Send for catalo 
J. W. SHOEMAKER 


vard Universit 


two or three youn 
yment for solid advantages. Dr. 


Com- | win’s Testimonial. 
May be ae to 
iplomas, Spring 


vate pupils, ladies and gentlemen, will offer a combina- 
tion by a small class with personal tuition during the 


eads and Fellows of Colleges at Oxford an 


Goodwin ; Professor F. Bowen ; Professor 


Dr. and Soe tem hreys could arrange to receive 
ladies, as wveident pupils. at liberal | (Rd. “ Kindergarten Messenger and New Education,”) 


ther| 164 West Chester Park, Boston, Sept.7,1877. 116 zz 


Preparation for she American andl CINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE, 


M.A., LL.D. 


to read with 


MOTHERS and TEACHERS. 


A SUMMER KINDERGARTEN INSTITUTE will 
be opened on Mienday, July 8, at SANDUSKY, 


he thoreughness and comparative quickness and suc- 
os with whieh he prepares his pupils, will be attested | OHIO, to last four to six weeks. 


The object of the Institute is to teachers and 
mothers an insight into the character and claims of 
Kindergarten ee with special reference to the 


subjoined, and b 


REFERENCES.—Rev. Geo. Z. Gray, D.D., Dean of | home and the ‘sc M 
g what can be done. 160tf | Episc. Theo. School ; Professor Dunbar, Deanof Facul-| The cotiperation of Miss Rurn R. Burrirt, and 
ex-Dean of aeets Professor | other exce 


ent Kindergartners, has been secured, 
ga7~ For further particulars apply to 
W.N. HAILMANN, 


e ; (Hur- 


continues to in- 


and Latin Com- MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The Primary Teacher, 


A New Monthly Magazine, 


, A.M., Prest. 


Editor will be sufficient. 
When your summer vacation comes, do you, Presi- 
dents of Colleges, Principals of Academies, Teachers in 


Announcement. 


Much interest has been awakened among Teachers by 


MOSES T. BROWN, M.A., 


Stories of the great Novelist, wit 


High-schools and in Primary Schools, come to Our | the publication of a New Method with English, | character-sketches 


and keep in vigorous health notwithstanding. Mean-| embraces eve 


whil emats lish, including Synthesis, or Composition ; Elocution, 

write tome and ask for information about the | ete; Analysis of Letters, Syllables, | Dombey Son.) 

4 Sentences ; Parsing in four ways, and Crit-| IV. (1 ; 

ae ar answer, it will be given to you in full and|icism,—the whole constituting an English Language| Jack. (2) MR. Bos SAWYER’S PARTY. 

ully. Exercise which a child can soon learn and a 

The author, Jas. P. Hoyt, A.M., Principal 
emy,Newtown, Conn., has transferred the rig 

cation to the undersigned, wane will soon issue a fourth 

edition, revised and impreved. 
Teachers and Commnitieen, and all interested in teac 

ing this difficult but most important study, are invited 


institution, and at the cost of a three-cent postage stamp, | Words, 


cheerf 


I am, for health and strength to all thinkers and 
workers, to will and to do, as 


Yours trul 
164 tf JAMES C. JACKSON. 


A SUPERIOR QUALITY 


densed that it is presented in a few pages, so com- 
HoME and rest and be refreshed, and learn how to work plete that with a few’ references to any Grammer it 


1 to a knowled; 
er oF P lll. THE STORY OF LITT 


“Acad- 


For terms 
htofpubi-| tf 


TO LECTURE COMMITTEES. 


Prof. of Oratory at Tufts 
College, has arranged for Lecture Courses,— 
The Charles Dickens Readings: Four charmin 


L THE STORY OF LITTLE EM’LY. (From David 


Id. 
of Eng- CHRISTMAS CAROL (in Four STAVES). 
DOMBEY. (From WANTED — September and October numbers of 


at 
ST. JAMES HOTEL, BOSTON. 


TERMS (in advance): $1.00 per year ; Single numbers, 
15 cents. Address 
T. W. BICKNELL, Publisher, 
166 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


LOCUTION SIMPLIFIED.” Send 
50c. for it. Elocution taught; Stammering cured. 
Ww. K. FOBES, 149A Tremont St., Boston. 


personations an 


the “‘Goop TIMES,” in exchange for new num- 


Son. 
DR. MARIGOLD: A Story OF A CHEAP | pers, or for cash. Send to either Publisher or Editor. 


a week in your own town. Terms and $5 outtit 
$66 ire. Address H. HALLETT? & Co., Portland, Me. 


Of GRAHAM FLOUR and GRANULA, carefully pre- | #2,"e84 for and use in schools or, classes copies of the | yumm was issued April 1, 1878,—abounding in Oratory, Sentiment, Pathos, Burlesque, Wit, and Humor,— 


Home,” and have 

Visitors. These articles may be obtained of 

SAVILLE, SOMES & co., and $5.00 

$14 State Street, Boston, ‘Address 
m Sole Agents for New-England. 


} i Editi hich has already been introduced into 
Frau trom the best Genesee Wheat, and under Dr. folate spd towns, and has met, in the few months 
ye personal inspection, are specialties at ‘‘ OUR | since its publication, a cordial welcome, filling a gap in 

ven the highest satisfaction to | our educational system hitherto unfilled. 


r hun 


The price is 10 cents per copy ; $1.00 per dozen copies, 
es. 
Publisher, T. W. BICKNELL, 


copi 


16 Hawley St,, Boston, 


and adds another to this very popular and valuable Series of Speakers. Nothing repeated. 
Price per Number, 30 cents. 
Ask your Bookseller for it, or send price to 165 


P. GARRETT & CO., Publishers, 708 Chestnut St, PHILADELPHIA. 


Mailed free. 
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LATE PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW-ENGLAND JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


Any Book in this List, or that is referred to in our Notices, will be sent post-paid 
from our Office on receipt of retail price. State name and date of paper and page 
on which a notice appears. Address, Publisher of N. E. Journal, National Journal, 
Primary Teacher, and Good Times, 16 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


Title. , Author. Publisher. Price. 
Six Lectures on Agriculture. 16mo, paper, pp. 108. - M. George Ville. A. Williams & Co. 25 
Equitable Taxation. 8vo, pp. 90. - - ~ Manley Howe. “ “ “ 25 
The Prairie Flower. 8vo,paper. - - - - Gustave Aimard. T. B. Peterson & Co. 50 
The Indian Scout, 8vo, paper. - - - - “ “ “ 50 
The Man in Black: A Novel. 8vo, paper. ~ - G.P. R. James. “ “ “ 75 
The Lost Will. 8vo, paper. - - - . Mrs. Henry Wood. “ “ “ 50 
Orville Colvege. 8vo, paper. - - - - Mrs. Henry Wood, bad se “ 50 
The Golden Secret Library. 18 illus. 6 vols. 18mo. Thomas Y. Crowell, ‘1 80 
Nita and Freddy's Library. “ “ “ “ “ “ 1 80 
Curly and Kitty's Library. « 1 80 
Landolin. 16mo, cloth, pp. 260. - - - - Berthold Auerbach. Henry Holt & Co. 1 00 
Life and Sermons of Rev. Dr. John Tauler. 18mo, cloth. Roberts Brothers. 50 
Philochristus. 12mo. - - - - 2 00 
Gemini. ‘‘ No Name Series,” Vol. XIII. - - “ « 1 00 
The Best Ornament. Large 16mo. - - - - Tracy Trowne. D. Lothrop & Co. 50 
Endless Punishment. 12mo, cloth. - - - N. Adams, D.D., bed és 1 00 
South Carolina ; or, Southern Homes for Northern Men. Daniel T. Atwood. A.J. Bicknell & Co. $1.50; 2 00 
Jobn whom Jesus Loved. - - - - . Jas. Culross, D.D.- Robert Carter & Bros. 
Off in a Comet. Trans. by Edward Roth. - - - Jules Verne. Claxton, Remsen, & H. 
The New Birth ; or, The Work of the Holy Spirit. 12mo. Austin Phelps. Warren F. Draper. 1 00 
An Aural Atlas; with Colored Drawings. 4to. - - H.M.Jones,M.D. Lindsay & Blackiston. 
Handbook of Modern Chemistry, Organic and Inorganic. CC. M. Tidy, M.D. nf os 
Little Miss Mischief and Her Happy houghts. - Ella Farman. D. Lothrop & Co. 
A Trip up the Volga to the Fair o: “YY ovgorod. - Butler-Johnstone. Porter & Coates. 
Greene’s Graded Language Blanks, In 4 ge - Potter, Ainsworth & Co, 5 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Blanks. No. 3, Parsing; No. 4, “ “ 10 

Analysis. Square 8vo. - - 
Witty Sayings by Witty People 12mo, PP 304. - Wm. H. Browne. F. W. Robinson & Co. 1 25 
Heart-Throbs of Gifted Authors. 2000 Choice Quotations. “ “ « “ “ 1 25 
Domestic Hygiene. 8vo. - - - - - Geo. Wilson, M.D. 
The Russo-Turkish War. Illus. 8vo, pp. 500. - - R. Grant Barnwell. W.H. Thompson &Co. 3 00 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. 500 illus. - - Jobn Bunyan. 3 50 
Walks in London. 2 vols. 12mo, cloth, PP. 1034, - - Augustus J.C. Hare. Geo. Routledge & Sons. 3 50 
Count of Monte Cristo. 12mo, cloth, pp. 760. - - Alexander Dumas. 
“ “ “ 


Twenty Years After. 12mo, cloth, pp. 506 - 


PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 


TEACHERS and all students of natural his- 
tory will read with interest the announcement, 
of Virtue & Yorston, 12 Dey street, New York, 
on the second page of THE JouRNAL. The 
great work of Dr. Joseph B. Holder, entitled 
‘*The Museum of Natural History,’”’ with a 
history of the American Fauna, is a book that 
has the endorsement of the best teachers in 
the country. Teachers and students who have 
time to solicit orders will find the old and reli- 


able house of Virtue & Yorkston safe and 
prompt in their business relations. Send for 
their terms to agents, which are very generous. 


KINDERGARTEN instruction is gaining in 
fayor in this country, and no one is doing 
more to aid its full establishment as a part of 
our common-school system than Prof. Hail- 
man, of Milwaukee. He is announced to open 
a summer school, at Sandusky, Ohio, where 
he will be assisted by several of the most suc- 


cessful Kindergarten instructors, among whom 
is Miss Burritt, of Philadelphia. eachers 
and mothers will do well to patronize Prof. 
Hailmann’s school. 


MvLLE. MATHER, of Paris, offers excellent 
opportunities for those who wish to learn to 
speak French by the conversation method. 
The great number of visitors to Paris this sea- 
son will do well to make acquaintance with 


the language before going, and Mdlle. Mather 
will be happy to render them valuable assist- 
ance. See advertisement. 


_OuR numerous readers in the Middle and 
Western States will be glad to notice the an- 
nouncement of the annual session of the 
Columbus (Ohio) Normal Art Institute, which 
will open on Monday, July 1, at the High- 
School building, Worthington, Ohio, in connec- 
tion with the Ohio Central Normal School, and 
continue four weeks. The special purpose of 
the school is to aid teachers in drawing, and 
others, to obtain a broad and comprehensive 


view of the system of art education of Europe, 
now extensively introduced into the United 
States. W. S. Greenough, Esq. will be the 
principal. 


We desire to call attention to Prof. Cyr’s 
advertisement on our first page, His contem- 
plated trip of two months to France, Switzer- 
land, Germany, Belgium, and England, has 
been planned in view of the wants of teachers, 
offering superior advantages, as the places to 


be visited are perfectly familiar to the profes- 
sor, and he will give constant instruction in 
French, thus filling the office of a guide. 


ONE of the most convenient and useful de- 
vices of the day is the Robinsonian Calendar, 
Interest and Average Tables, caleulated and 
ingeniously arranged by J. W. Robinson, 178 
Congress street, Boston, Mass. Mr. Robinson 
is a graduate of the United States Military 
Academy, at West Point, and his experience 
as a business man has led him to prepare what 


we believe to be a valuable aid to the account- 
ant, and to business men generally, on account 
of the simplicity and accuracy of these tables. 
Agents are wanted for their sale. The price 
is only fifty cents. Teachers of mathematics 
will find them useful in their work. 


UNDER the head ‘‘ Agents Wanted,”’ will be 
found the card of W. H. Thompson & Co., 235 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., who have 
for sale one of the most useful and convenient 
articles for housekeepers we have seen. It is 
a scale for weighing all kinds of articles in the 
house,—simple and accurate. Agents are sell- 
ing it rapidly, and Messrs. Thompson & Co. 
are furnishing employment for good reliable 
men. Send for circular. 


By reference to the announcement of Thos. 
A. Upham, 17 Howard place, Boston, Mass., 
in this issue of THe JOURNAL, many who 
have made inquiries of us for some reliable 
party who would furnish Blow-Pipe sets for a 
reasonable price, and make and repair philo- 
sophical apparatus, models, and experimental 
machines of all kinds, will find an answer. 
We cordially invite our readers’ attention to 
the following testimonial of the Blow-Pipe 
sets furnished by Mr. Upham: 


**Eprror or THE JOURNAL:—Will you al- 
low me to say to teachers and students of 
Mineralogy, through your columns, that we 
are in receipt of a number of very excellent 
sets of Blow-Pipe tools, lately made expressly 
for us by Mr. Thomas A. Upham, 17 Harvard 
place, opposite Old South Church? The cost 
of each set is a little less than three dollars. 
I take pane in making this statement, be- 
cause I know that teachers have previously |: 
been unable to procure full sets, except at a 
much higher rate than this, while some have 
been obliged to go from one store to another, 
collecting the different tools, at great incon- 
venience, and with little satisfaction. 

Mary J. M.D., 
Teacher of Natural Sciences, State Normal School. 
Framingham, Mass., April 17, 1878, 


RELIABLE help for weak or nervous sufferers. 
Chronic, painful, and peosteating diseases cured with- 
out medicine. Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts the grand 
desideratum. Avoid imitations. Book and Journal, 
with particulars, mailed free. Address PULVER- 
MACHER GALVANIC Co., New York City. 125 za 


DIRECTORY. 


Leading Colleges, Preparatory Schools, 
Normal Schools; Academies, &c. 
DINCKNEY'S U. 8. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 

DIRECTORY. A guide for those having children 
educate ; gives information of best Schools. Sent 
free for this purpose, on receipt of three 3-cent stamps. 
To all others, 50 cents. (Copies to be had at the Office 
of the NATIONAL and NEW-ENGLAND JOURNALS, 16 
Hawley St., Boston.) 155 
COLLEGES. 
LLEGHENY COLLEGE, Meadville, Pa, The 61st 
year opened Sept. 20. Entrance examinations Sept. 
19. In resources, among the best in the connie. Chus- 
or 


sical, Scientific, Biblical, Preparatory School. cata- 
logues address Lucius H. BUGBEE, D.D., Prest. 82 22 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. E igh t Colleges and 
B Schools. Open to bothsexes, Address the Registrar, 
R. D. PATTEN. 52 zz 


B OWN UNIVERSITY, Providence, R. I. Com- 


mencement, 3d Wednesday in June; next session be- 
Sept. 20, For catalogue apply to Rev. W. DOUGLAS. 


LLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 
Champaign, Ill. M, Greeory, LL.D., t. 
COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE, 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERS, 
COLLEGE OF NATURAL SCIENCES, 
89 COLLEGE OF LITERATURE AND ARTS, 


OWA COLLEGE, Grinnell, Iowa. For catalogue, 
etec., address the President, GEO. F. 1 MAGOUN, D. 


IDDLEBURY COLLEGE, Middlebury, Vt. For 
catalogue, ete., address the Prest., C. B, HULBERT. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE, Marietta, Ohio. For cata- 
logue, etc., address the Prest., I. W. ANDREWS. 


§ YRACUSE UNIVERSITY, at Syracuse, N. Y. 
The University has now the following de artments in 
of Liberal Arts—E. O. Haven, D.D., 
LL.D., Chancellor. Medical College—F¥. Hyde, M.D., 
Dean. College of Fine Arts—G. F. Comfort, A.M., Dean. 


For Annuals and other information, apply to E. O. 
HAVEN, Chancellor. 


ESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, Middletown, Conn. 
Three courses of study,—Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
and Scientific. Rev. Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., Prest. 


ILLIAMS COLLEGE.—Wholly devoted to college 
work, All departments in charge of experienced 
Professors. 
Libraries, Cabinets, and other appliances ample for all 
requirements of a liberal education. 
6,000 distributed annually in scholarships to indi 
gent students. 
For Catalogues or additional information address the 
President, P. A. CHADBOURNE, Williamstown, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass. 162 tf 


Yeut LAW SCHOOL. Regular course two years, 
Post graduate course (for degree of D. C. L.), two 
— all term opens Sept. 26. For circular, address 

of. FRANCIS WAYLAND, New Haven, Ct. 162 zz 


PROFESSIONAL. 


ROOKLYN COLLEGIATE AND POLYTECH- 
NIC INSTITU Scientific Department. Ad- 
ress D. H. CocHRAN, LL.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL — Scientific 
ee of Dartmouth College. Address Prof. 
. R. RuGGLEs, Hanover, N. H. 


ASS. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Entrance examinations June 3 and 4. 
S. KNEELAND, Sec’y, Boston. 


Peary. THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Oakland, 
Cal, Year opens in Angee, and closes in May. 
Address Prof. J. A. BENTON. 


NIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Medical Department. For circulars and informa- 
tion address Prof. C. I. PARDEE, 426 East 26th St. 


RCESTER FREE INST. of Industrial Science. 
Address Prof. C.O. THompson, Worcester, Mass, 

FEMALE INSTITUTIONS. 
ADFORD ACADEMY, Bradford, Mass. The old- 
est Seminary for Young Ladies in the State. Ad- 


ess Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, Principal. 101 zz 

EAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 
For YounG LADIEs, 

Accommodations superior, charges low. 91 


GE, TT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies, 
Y Send for Catalogue to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, Prin- 
pal, Boston, Mass. 51 zz 


| ASELL SEMINARY for Young Women. Auburn- 
dale, Mass. A home of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 46 22 


APLEWOOD INST., Pittsfield, Mass. Beautiful 
location and Gouna. Literary and artistic advan- 
tages superior. v. C. V. SPEAR, Principal. 1242 


Sen THMORE COLLEGE, under care of Friends, 
E. MAGILL, Prst. Swarthmore Col.,Delaware Co.,Pa. 


ILDEN LADIES’ SEMINARY, West Leba 
[s. H. Patronized by half the States in the Union’ 
12 


Any Second-hand School-Book ‘‘ Post- 
free’’ on receipt of half retail price. 


A. S. CLARK, 


DEALER IN 
NEW, SHOP-WORN, AND SECOND-HAND SCHOOL BOOKS, 
MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
BACK NUMBERS Leading Magazines and Reviews. 
66 Nas«enu Street, NEW YORK, 
Commissions for purchase of Rare and Out-of-print 
Books carefully executed. Catalogue upon application. 


Beebe’s Table Cards, 


For ADDITION, 

SUBTRACTION, 
MULTIPLICATION, 

and DIVISION. 

Send a 2-cent stamp for a sample Card, or 8 cents for 
a complete set of six Cards. 

DAVIS, BARDEEN & CO., 

167f SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


EW-ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 
16 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 


IRAM ORCUTT, A.M., Principal. 


‘ormation and new calendar for 18 
false ADA HOWAND, opel 


a FEMALE SEMINARY, Norton, Mass. 


FALL TERM BEGAN SEPT. 6, 
r catalogue, containing terms, appl Miss 


PREPARATORY. 
DAMS ACADEMY, Quincy, Mass. Founded by 


Prest. John Adams. Prepares for College in th 
most thorough manner. Address W. 4 Dimmocn, LL.D. 


ARRE ACADEM Y, Barre, Vt., has two departments 
Classical and Scientific. J. 8. SPAULDING, Princ, ” 


ALIFORNIA MILITARY ACADEMY, Oakland 
C Cal. Rey. Davin Ph.D., Princ, 


HAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 2%9—265 Boylston St. 

Boston. Classical, Scientific, Business, Military. The 

ifferent departments, Kindergarten, Preparatory, and 

he upils both sexes from three 
y-one years o e. Special students recei 

in all sections of Upper 


HAMBERLAIN INSTITUTE, Randolph, N. Y. 


For circular or information, address F. B. Snow. 


Well endowed, thorough, pleasant, and homelike. For 
address J. T, D.D., Princ, 8222 


PREPARATORY. 


NGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence, 
R. I. New building, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Mili- 
tary Drill; fifteen experienced Teachers. Fits for Busi- 
ness, Scientific Schools, or College. For catalogue 
address Mowry & GorFrrf, Principals. 130 


ODDARD SEMINARY, Barre, Vt. A first-class 
Boarding School for both sexes. Expenses moderate. 
or catalogue address HENRY PRIEST, Principal. 80zz 


Commercial College. Rev. F. D. BLAKESLER, A.M., 
rincipal, East Greenwich, R. L. 63 zz 


G Comm WICH ACADEM {* Musical Institute, and 


Berkshire Co., Mass. Established in 1842. Prepares 
ys for College or for the Scientific School. For cata- 
lognes address BENJ. F. MILLS, A.M., Principal. 


LJIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, Worcester 
H Mass. C. B. METCALF, Superintendent. 56 


YSTIC VALLEY INSTITUTE, Mystic Bridge, 
Ct. A pleasant home, with thorough instruction in 
class or private. Address Capt. J. K. BuCKLYN, A.M. 


ACADEMY, Middleboro, Mass. Founded 
1808. For both sexes. Prepares for College, Scientific 
Schools, and Business. Address G. H. COFFIN, Princ. 
T. JOHNSBURY ACADEMY, St. Johnsbury, Vt., 
8 has superior advantages for Classical and Scientific 
training. Apply to H. T. FULLER, Principal. 70 zz 


CHESTER 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Summer Instruction in Science, Art, and Literature, 
Second Session, July 9 to Aug. 6, 1878. 


FACULTY: 
PROF. MARK BAILEY, of Yale College, 


locution. 
PROF. WM. A. BUCKHOUT, of Penna. State College, 
fatural History and 
PROF. CHAS. M. CARTER, of Mass. Nor. Art School, 
Industrial Drawing. 
PROF. WM. B. OWEN, of Lafayette College, 
English Grammar and English Philo " 
Instruction will also be given in Chemistry, Mineral- 
ogy, Physiology, English Literature, Latin, and Mathe- 
matics, by specialists in their several departments. 
Expense of board, room, tuition, etc., for the session, 
$35. For circulars, and rooms, address 
GEO. L. MARIS, Principal, 
166 1 West Chester, Penn. 


ACADEMY, Woburn, Mass. Fits stu- 
i 


G's YLOCK INSTITUTE, South Williamstown, 


dents for Mass. Inst. of Technology, and other 
entific Schools. L. 8. BURBANK, Principal. 


W this YAN ACADEMY, WILBRAHAM, Mass. 
w 


This celebrated Academy for ladies and gentlemen 

1 open the Spring Term of the Fifty-third Year, 

March 20. Instruction given in the following Depart- 

ments: English, Commercial, Scientific, College-Prepar- 

atory, Art, and Music. A thoroughly competent Pro- 

fessor in charge of each Department. Address, for cat- 
alogue, ete., Rev. N. FELLOwS, A.M., Principal. 


ORCESTER ACADEMY. Founded 1834. Thor- 
ee equipped. Furnishes best of instruction. Ad- 
dress N. LEAVENWORTH, A.M., Prin., Worcester, Mass. 


EST NEWTON English and Classical School. 
Address N. T. ALLEN, W. Newton, Mass. 651 zz 


[ARNER’S Polytechnic Business College, Provi- 
dence, R. I. The most practical institution of 
learning in the State. Send 10 cents for catalogue. 
Address W. W. WARNER, Principal. 34 zz 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ONNECTICUT STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 
For catalogue or information, address, at New 
ritain, I. N. CARLETON, Principal. 101 zz 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, 
28 ScHOOL StT., BOSTON. 
WALTER Director. 
For circulars, address the Curator, at the School. 55zz 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
AT WORCESTER. 
Next entrance examination, September 10, 1878. 
Address E. H. RuSsELL, Principal. 55 


EW LISBON NORMAL SCHOOL. Summer Ses- 

sion, commencing July 22d, 1878, (for five weeks). 
Instructors.—C. C. Davidson, G. W. Snyder, Prof. W. 
H. Morton, of Alliance. Other branches taken up as 
occasion may require. Lectures.—Hon J. J. Burns, 
State Com. of Com. Schools, Revs. A. H. Elder and R. 
M, Freshwater, of New Lisbon. Tuition, $5.00. Ad- 
dress C. C. DAVIDSON, New Lisbon O. 164 p 


HODE-ISLAND STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PROVIDENCE, ° 
Regular course of study, two years. A Special and Ad- 
vanced Course for special classes of students. Address, 
for Circular or information, J. C. GREENOUGH, Prin. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 

FRAMINGHAM, MAss, 
Next examination for entrance, June 28, 1878. For 
circulars, address ELLEN Hype, Principal. 5A zz 


Fer NORMAL SCHOOL, 


For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, MASS. 
r catalogues, address the Prin., A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 


TE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 


For Ladies only. 
r Catalogues, address the Prin., D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, MASS. 
For Both Sexes. 
_For catalogues, address J. G. Scorr. 138 


KINDERGARTENS. 
HE KINDERGARTEN TRAINING-CLASS FOR 
1878-9, connected with the FLORENCE KINDERGAR- 
TEN, will begin on Tuesday, Oct. 8, 1878. For particu- 
lars, apply to Mrs. A. R. ALDRICH, Principal, or, H. 
B. HAVEN, Sec’y, Florence, Mass. 165 % 


HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, MODEL, AND KIN- 
DERGARTEN TRAINING-SCHOOL. Three full 
courses in Normal,— Elementary, English, and Clas- 
sical. Summer Kindergarten Training-Class for Ladies 
commences April 12th, 1878. German and Drawing 
without additional charge. For catalogue, address 
JOHN OGDEN or Mrs. A. B. OGDEN, Principals, 
Worthington, Franklin Co., Ohio. 87 uz 


American Kindergarten, 
33 West-45th Street, 
NEAR FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE. 
EIGHTEENTH YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 25TH. 
Miss E. M. COE, Principal. 
Nermal School for Mothers and Teachers 
reopens Oct. 2d. Lecture every Wednesday, 2 to 


4P.M.,at Educational Parlor and General Depot for 
American Kindergarten Materia/, 621 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Publishers. 


WM. H. BONER & CO., Agents, 
No. 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, 
Deal EET MUSIC and MUSIC BOOKS, are 

Music or Music Books to Schools 
prt Teachers at the lowest rates. Selections of Music 
a t, upon approval, to Seminaries. Sample copies of 
re "Music Render mailed for 75 cents, Our new and 
lar ed Catalogue sent gratis upon application. Music 
ening upon receipt of retail prices. 


ks mailed, postpai 
{dress all orders to WM. H, BONER & CO., Agents, 


No. 1102 Chestnut Street. 


~ HENRY OAREY BAIRD & CO., 
g10 Walnut St. Philadelphia. 


‘+. Manual of Social Science, $2.25 

yet Unity of Law, 3.50 
Carey’s Prin. of Social Science, 3 vols., 10.00 
Smith’s Manual of Political Economy, 1.25 
Syme’s Industrial Science, 2.00 
ilson’s Political Economy, 1.50 
Wills Tables of Qualitative Chemical 


FUN! FUN! FUN! FUN! 


BOYS, GIRLS, EVERYBODY. 
The Latest Novelty: Shadow Transformations. 


-e by mail, 30 cents; or with the wonderful game 
of WORDS AND SENTENCES, 50 cents. All denomi- 


Sta at A 
nations Postage TON BRADLEY & CO. 
159 Springfield, Mass. 


New and Valuable Text-Books. 


GRITTENDEN’S NEW SERIES OF BOOKKEEPING, 
Royal 8vo. Printed in Colors. 


SINGLE ENTRY EDITION, . . . Retail Price, $ .75 

ELEMENTARY, or School Edition, “ “ 1.25 

THE HIGH-SCHOOL and COUNTING-HOUSE 
Editions will be issued in June. 

The favor enjoyed by these books for more than thirty 
years has induced the publishers to spare no expense in 
making the new editions superior to all similar treatises. 
They have been thoroughly revised by the author, 8.W. 
CHITTENDEN, and are by far the most practical works 
on this subject. 

Teachers wishing to exchange for the Bookkeeping 
now used by them, will please address the Publishers, 

Warren’s Manual of Elocution, issued last 
fall, has been most cordially approved by eminent edu- 
cators and teachers of Elocution. Retail price 50 cts. 

Examination copies of the above books sent on receipt 
of two-thirds price annexed. 

Send for catalogue of other Educational Works. 

W. Ss. FORTESCUE & CO. 
é11 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


KELLY, PIET & C0., 
174 W. Baltimore St., BALTIMORE, Ma. 


Creery’s Catechism of United States History 
with Questions on the Constitution of the Unit 
States. By Prof. Wm. R. Creery, — Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Baltimore. Illus., 50c. 


School | of Maryland. Llus. Prepared 
by Wm. Hand Browne and J. Thomas Scharf, two 
gentlemen well known for literary and historical at- 
tainments. The work is fully illustrated with por- 
scenes of historical events, and maps. 12ino, 

1.20. 

Creery’s Primary School Spelling - Book. 
With Exercises in the Elementary Rules of Arith- 
metic. Lllustrated, 35 cents. 

Creery’s Grammar School 8S 
containing Derivative Words, wit 
formation. 60 cents. 


Catecismo Historico; 0 com 
sagrada para instruction de los 
25 cents. 

Elementos de Gramatica Castellana. Par D. 
Diego Narciso Herranz Y. Quiros. 32mo, boards, 20c. 


El Amigo de Los Ninos. 25 cents. 
Send for our full catalogue. 


JAMES A. MOORE, 
1224 Sansom Street, Philadelphia. 


Gold and Guilt. 12mo. Cloth. $1.25; paper, 50 cts. 

Tender and True. i6mo. $1.25. 

Petite’s Wand of Lilies. 16mo. $1.25. 

His Sweetheart. 12mo. $1.00; paper, 50 cts. 

The Crown Prince and his Scape-goat. 18mo. 
cl. 80 cents. 

The Czar’s Favorite. 18mo. 80 cents. 


Send for Catalogue. 149 zz 


GEO. ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York, 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED 


ROBERT HOUDIN'S GREAT WORK OF CONJURING. 


The Secrets of Conjuring and Magic; or How 

- to Become a Wizard. B bert Houdin. Trans- 
lated and edited, with Notes, by Prof. Hoffmann, au- 
thor ef “ Modern Magic.”” Illustrated with diagrams 
and cuts, Large 12mo, cloth. $2.50. 145 


THE MONTHLY READER. 


To supply a demand from our best Primary Teachers 
for g, supplementary to First Reader, the Month- 
ly Reader, beautifully illustrated, carefully graded in 
pr a and containing 16 handsome, well-filled | pages, is 
offered to the Primary Schools of the country. ot has 
already awakened a profound interest. Terms: 50 cents 
ft year, in advance; 5 cents a single number. Sample 

ora3-cent stamp. Address JO LL. SHOREX, 
36 Bromfield Street, Bostone 111 tf 


D. VAN NOSTRAND, 
23 Murray & 27 Warren Sts. New York. 


Plattner’s Manual Blowpi Analysis, $5.00 
eisbach’s Manual Theo. 0.00 
ynchon’s Chemical Physics, . . 3.00 

Organic Analysis « 8.75 

& Prescott’s Quali. Analysis, 3.50 

Storer’s Quaiitative Analysis, 1.50 
¢Cullech’s Mechan’l Theory of Heat, 3.50 

_Full list of Publications sent on application. 154 zz 

FASHIONABLE CARDS, no two alike 

25 with name, 10 cents, ‘Twenty Seroll, with name, 


10 cents, id. nts’ outfit, 10 cents. 
1392" x Nassau, N. ¥. 


166 tf 


lling Book ; 
rules for their 


ndia de la historia 
inos, Fleury. 18mo. 


164 f 
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Publishers. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Ig A BOOK EVERY AMERICAN EDU- 
CATOR SHOULD READ. 


THE FREE-SCHOOL SYSTEM 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


BY FRANCIS ADAMS, 
Secretary of the National Education League. 


An Englishman's View of the American 
System of Elementary Education. 


An Able and Comprehensive Exhibit of 
our Schools from his Standpoint. 
Price $1.75; by Mail, $2.00. 

For sale by 


WILLARD SMALL, 
41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


(=> Particular attention id to suppl Teachers 
and Libraries with best Booke, pplying 168 tf 


GEORGE SHERWOOD. WILLARD WOODARD. 


GEORGE SHERWOOD & CO., 
130 Adams St, Chicago, IIL 


MODEL CHROMO FOUR-BOOK Series 
of Readers, which all Teachers and Parents would 
furnish for their own own children, sent for examin- 
ation, prepaid, . $2.00. 


MODEL CONDENSED SERIES of Arith- 
metics: Three Books on the GRUBE SYsTEM, sent 
for examination, prepaid, gig? $1.20. 


MODEL ARITHMETICS: Two Book Series, 


And many other desirable Text-Books. 
te ~ Apply tor Circular. 160h 


School Bulletin Publications. 


1. DeGRAFFE’S SCHOOL-ROOM GUIDE, 
Embodying the instruction given by the author at 
Teachers’ Institutes, in New York and other States 
and especially intended to assist Public School 
Teachers in the practical work of the school-room. 
Second and thoroughly revised edition, 16mo, pp. 
419, cloth. Price, $1.50. 

From the School Bulletin and N. Y. State Ed. Journal. 

“ Prof. DeGraff is one of the most successful insti- 
tute conductors in this country. In New York State, 
particularly, his work has been increasingly successful 
and popular, Of the 59 institutes held annually in this 
State, he conducted 6 1n 1874, 12 in 1875, 24 in 1876, and 
24 in 1877, receiving appointments for every week in 
which institutes were held in any part of the State, 

“He owes his reputation and his success to hard 
work. Experience has shown him just what instruc- 
tion is most needed by the Common-School Teachers of 
thia State, and just how it must be presented, to leave 
the most favorable impression. His course of instruc- 
has been elaborated in accordance with his experience 
in this work, and presents the crystalized results of 
years of patient study. 

“This course of instruction is presented in The 
School-Room Guide. We commend it to all Teachers, 
especially to young Teachers, as full of direction, sug- 
gestion, and inspiration.” 

2. SCHOOL-BOOM SONG BUDGET. 

The enlarged School-room Song coat compiled 

by the same author, contains a collection of Songs 

and Music for Schools and Educational Gatherings. 

It now contains 72 pages, 107 song, 5 full page, 

and many smaller illustrations. *rice, 15 cents 

each; $1.50 per dozen; $10.00 per hundred. The 
same in handsome cloth covers, 50 cents each. 

NOTE-BOOK FOR TEACHERS’ IN- 

STETUTES, PREPARED BY E. V. DEGRAFF., 

This handsome book is large enough for the notes 
taken, is durable, and of convenient form, and consti- 
tutes the Membership Ticket of each Teacher present. 
The accom ing cards for Door-keepers ensure a per- 
fect reco of, attendance without loss of time. The 
Note-Books are furnished at $5.00 va] hundred, and suf- 
ficient Attendance Cards are supplied — Once tried, 
they will never be dispensed with. Specimen by mail 
for 6 cents. 

COMPLETE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, free, on re- 
ceipt of two stamps for e. Address 

168 DAVIS, EEN & CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Three Things 


That are absolutely necessary in the School-room : 
A GOOD BLACKBOARD, 
A GOOD CRAYON, 
A GOOD ERASER. 
Our full-proof ALCOHOL SLATING insures the first ; 
the GLOBE DusTLESs CRAYON is the second ; and the 
JAPANESE HAIR BLACKBOARD ERASER the third. 


Send for Prices, which are guaranteed to be 
lower than for similar articles from any other source. 


UNION SLATE CO., 


Manufacturers of ) 434 William Street 
School Slates and ’ 
School Supplies. NEW YORK. 
te Samples of Zraser and Crayon mailed post-free 
for 15 cents. 162 eow tf 


FIVE CENTURIES. 


“Last year we rendered ‘Five Centu- 
ries’ with fine effect.” 
—H. W. Mrvers, Creston, lowa. 


Send 25 Cents som» 
NCIS B. SNOW. 
146 16 Hawley Street, Boston. 


AMBERG’S 


‘Cabinet’ Letter File 


Is the only File in the market which will put you in 
position to find any or all of the letters of any corre 
pondent, instantly and with less labor to produce suc 
a result than any other File now in use requires. 


No Binding, Folding, 
Writing, Dating, 
Numbering, Pasting, 
or any objectionable feature, 


We make 60 different sizes and styles of Cabinets for 
different requir ts,—besides the ordinary 


“SELF-INDEXING” FILES. 
Sold by Stationers throughout the world. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CIRCULAR. 


CAMERON, AMBERG & CO. 


71 and 73 Lake Street, CHICAGO, 
59 Murray Street, NEW YORK, 
163 i 70 Queen Street, LONDON, ENG. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Railroad. 
GREAT THROUGH LINE 


— AND — 


United States Mail Route. 


The attention of the travelin pebite is respectfully 
invited to some of the merits of this great highway, in 
the confident assertion and belief that no other line can 
offer equal inducements as a route of through travel. 


In CONSTRUCTION and EQUIPMENT, 
THE 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


stands confessedly at the head of American railways. 
The track is double the entire length of the line, of steel 
rails laid on heavy oak ties, which are imbedded in a 
foundation of rock ballast eighteen inches indepth. All 
bridges are of iron or stone, and built upon the most 
approved plan. Its passenger cars, while eminently 

e and substantial, are at the same time models o: 
comfort and elegance. 


THE SAFETY APPLIANCES 


in use on this line well illustrate the far-seeing and lib- 

eral policy of its management, in accordance with which 

the utility only of an improvement, and not its cost, has 

of consideration. Among many may 
notic 


The Block System of Safety Signals, 
Janney Coupler, Buffer, and Platform, 
The Wharton Patent Switch, 
And the Westinghouse Air-Brake, 
forming, in conjunction with a perfect double-track and 


road-bed, a combination of safeguards against accidents 
which have rendered them practically impossible. 


PULLMAN PALACE CARS 
Are run on all Express Trains 


From New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington, 


To Chicago, Cincinnati, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and St. Louis, 


WITHOUT CHANGE, 


and to all principal points in the far West and South, 
with but one change of cars. Connections are made in 
Union Depots, and are assured to all important points. 


THE SCENERY 


OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA ROUTE 


is admitted to be in the world for grandeur, 
beauty, and variety. Superior refreshment facilities 
are —— Employes are courteous and attentive, 
and it is an inevitable result that a trip by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad must form 


A Pleasing and Memorable Experience. 


Tickets for sale at the lowest rates at the Ticket 

Office of the Company in all important cities and towns. 

FRANK THOMSON, L. P. FARMER, 
General Manager. Gen’l Passenger Agent. 


Cc. 8. HALDEMAN, N. E. Agent, 
203 and 205 Washington St., Boston, 


“GOOD TIMES,” 


An ontatnet monthly. magazines of Declamations, Dia- 
logues, Recitation, &c., for Schools, Societies, &c., &. 


(M) 159h 


1.00 ear ; Single numbers, 15 cents. A 
164 16 Hawley Street, 
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Agents Wanted. 


Illustrated with numerous Wood-cuts and Plates, many 
of them beautifully colored. 


The Museum of Natural History, 
WITH A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN FAUNA. 


BY DR. JOSEPH B. HOLDER, 
Of the American Museum of Natural History, N. Y. 


[From J. 8, NEWBERRY, Professor of Geol and Pa- 

a in Columbia College, New York.) 
“Messrs. VIRTUE & YORSTON—Gentlemen: With 
the general plan and execution of the work I am much 
grep Under Dr. Holder’s supervision it will be sure 

be scientifically accurate ; and his contributions on 
the Zodlogy ‘of America will give it great additional 
value to American students and readers.” 


[From D. 8. MARTIN, Professor of Geology in Rutgers 
“The Pores in good 

movement is ; 
and I wish it all 
(From J.J. STEVENSON, Professor of Geol in Uni- 

versity of the City of: New York} 

“The value of the work as sufficiently attested by the 
high reputation of its authors.” 


(From J. W. Dickinson, Secret. of Board of Edu- 
cation, Commonwealth af Massachusetts. 

“Tam convinced that the work entitled The Museum 

& Natural History is adapted to accomplish the pur- 

pose for which it is designed.” 

(From E. 8. Bastin, Professor Physical Science, 

University of 

“ The eminent names that com its c of editors 

are a sufficient guarantee that the work will be scien- 

tifically accurate.” 


From W. H. DaLy Pa. 
| recommend the book ‘the in 
Published only by Subscription. 
ta7~ Teachers and students can dispose of their spare 
time to great oevoamaass by soliciting orders for the 
above work, Full re culars 0 


f 
IRTUE & YORSTON, 
165 tf 12 Dey St., N. ¥. City. 


DURING VACATION, 
Teachers and Students war 


el, add to their 
literary acquirements, receive special and valuable bus- 
iness training, and make a good income, by introducin 
for us WM. CULLEN BRYANT'S LIBRARY 
POETRY AND SONG (NEw EpITION), 


For particulars apply to FORDS, HOWARD & 
Nee York. 168 tf 


D Agents in every town in 


New-England, to sell our 

‘BRusso-TurkishWar 

Book,’ illustrated, just 
ready, full and authentic, and the most rapidly-sellin 
book in the market. Extra terms and exclusive terri- 
ry Don't fail to address at once W. H. THOMPSON 
& CO., Publishers, 235 Washington St., Boston. 169 a 


AGENTS WANTED for tho 


W oRK DAYS OF GOD. 


A book of marvelous beauty and richness in thought, 
style, and Historic facts. Gives the very cream of Beit 
ence, making its thrilling wonders and bright gems 
household treasures. Endorsed by the Press and 
Cle every where. 

B CHANCE for Agents. Sales immense. 
Sample Illustrations, Circulars, and Terms FREE. 

eow J.C. McCURDY & CO., Pubs., Philadel. 


THE ROBINSONIAN CALENDAR, 
INTEREST AND AVERAGE TABLES, 


Approved and recommended by bank cashiers, account- 
ants, and business men generally. Send 50 cents for a 
copy. Canvassers wanted in every city of the U. 8. 
Address J.W. ROBINSON, Publisher, 
167f : 178 Congress Street, Boston. 


In every State, MEN OF GOOD AD- 
ant DRESS AND EDUCATION, to intre- 
duce The New Iliustrated Comprehensive Commentary. 
This thoroughly first-class new work combines Jamie- 
son, Fausset, Brown, Henry, and Scott with the entire 
Text of the Bible. it is the most complete, the finest 
illustrated, and in every way “ THE BEST'” Com- 
mentary ever published. Liberal terms given to first- 
class men. A few No. 1 MEN will be employed on 
asalary. Correspondence invited from Students, Teach- 
ers, Professors, . Address A. D. WorRTHINGTON & 
Co., Publishers, Hartford,Conn. 161 tf 


Teachers and Scholars 


Can dispose of their re time to great advantage, b 
soliciting orders for THE WORLD'S ENCYCLOPE. 
DIA OF WONDERS & CURIOSITIES, NATURE & 


ART, LITERATURE anp SCIENCE. 1200 pages 
octavo, profusely illustrated. No teacher or scholar 
can afford to be without this work, and all people of in- 
telligence will buy it. Full particulars of 


RY 8. 
157 142 Eighth Street, N. Y. City. 


WAntsn-* all times, MEN OF EDUCATION 
AND CULTURE, to take subscribers in the New- 
England States from the Britannica, 
Ninth Edition (American reprint). To men of energy 
and good address, liberal terms will be given, with per- 
manent employment and choice territory. For further 
rticulars, a ply to FRANK RIVERS, General Agent 
for New Engian , 28 School Street, Boston. 140 tf 


ANTED—Salesmen, Salesmen. Ready to-day 
« American Houseke s Scale.” Henry Ward 
Beecher's Christian Union says: ‘“ The most convenient 
scale we have yet seen for housekeepers, and agents are 
having t success in selling it.’’ Agents West are 
making $16 a day. Send $1.50 for sample, and secure 
territory at once; circulars for stamp. Address W. H. 
THOMPSON & Co., 235 Washington St., Boston. 168 a 


PROGRESSIOMETRE } aeachers. 


A measurer of improvement, for awarding school 
for i t 


all, and u the “love of apprebation”’ of the aver- 
age scholar. It gives equal chance to ev e of 
ability, and in bly rewards effort. Price 50 cents. 


SouVENIR PUB G@ Co., 


York. 


Bible House, New 
130 tf 
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Unlike the ordinary awards for rank attained, whic 
P| Po ro cite only a few leading pupils, this method stimulates 
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Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. Publishers. 
D. APPLETON & CO., HARPER & BROTHERS, J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, | TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO, 
549 and 551 Broadway, New York. PHILADELPHIA, 786 Broadway, Now Fork, 


Krusi’s Inventive and Free-Hand; 
Kastner's Textile ; Morse’s 
Mechanical. 


Latin Latin Series. the 
+ leading colleges high 
schools ; New Latin Reader 3 Kee ys Vocab. 
G k. Hadley’s Grammar; Whiton's Lessons; 
ree Harkness's Ist Greek Book; Boise’s An- 
abasis; Owen's Iliad, etc. 
enbos's 


Science. 


Drawing. 


Chemistry; Quack 
Philosophy; Morse’s Zodlogy; Miss 
Youman’s Botany; Lockyer’s Astronomy; Huxley and 
Youman's Physiology; Science Primers, etc. 

Model Copy-Books, 6 Nos. Sli copies, “ Recog- 
nize the true principle of penmanship.” 
ta Leading Text-Books in all Departments of Study. 


Catalogues free. 
C. E. LANE, 
117 State St., Chicago, il. 22 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 


Franklin Square, NEW YORE, 


PUBLISH 
Harper's Introductory Geography. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 45 cts. 
Price for Exchange, . . . . « 37 cts. 
Harper's School Geography. 
NEW-ENGLAND EDITION. 
Price for Introduction, . . . 94 cts. 
Price for Exchange, .. . . . 75 cts. 
For copies for examination, and supplies for intro- 
duction, address A. C, STOCKIN, 


Agent New England 
104 zz 41 Franklin St., B N, Mass. 


Invite attention to the Series of 


Worcester’s Dictionaries. 


Quarte Dictionary. Tlustrated. Sheep. $10.00 
Universal & Crit. Dictionary. 8vo. Sheep. 1.25 
Academic Dictionary. Ilus. Crown 8vo. 2.00 
Comprehensive Dictionary. [llus. 12mo. 1.75 
Scheol (Elementary) Dict’y. Illus. 12mo. 1.00 
Primary Dictionary. Illus. 16mo. 60 
Pocket Dictionary. Illus. 24mo. Cloth, 63 


Many special aids to students, in addition to a very 
full pronouncing and defining vocabulary, make the 
above-named books, in the opinion of our most dis- 
tinguished educators, the most complete, as well as by 
far the cheapest Dictionaries of our language. 


J. H. BUTLER & 00. 
Philadel Pa. 


THE NEW AMERICAN SPELLERS 


These Spellers are arranged upon an eer new 
principle, for, besides teaching the correct spelling of 
words in common use, they teach at the same time the 
Correct Pr jation of such words, and espe- 
cially of those that are not pronounced according to 
their ling. Another feature of these books is, that 
ition, class, or particular su are n the 
This is in accordance with the 
lying the System of Education, and 
ables the teacher to mase interesting and agreeable the 
hitherto dall work of 
Intro. Exch. 
10 


The series comprises: 


The New American Primary Speller,. . .14 
The New American Pronouncing Speller, .20 8 .15 


GE. WHITTEMORE, WN. Agent 


168 
CLARK & MAYNARD, New York, 


ate ysiolegy a 
Mendersen’s Test-W ords in Eng. 


ABRAM BROWN, 4gt., T. BAILEY, 4 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., 
BOSTON. 

Prof. E. A. Andrews’ Series of Latin Books. 
Botta’s Handbook of Literature. 
Warren Colburn’s Intellectual Arithmetic. 
Murdoch’s Vecal Culture. 
Pickeri age Elem.of Physical Manipulation. 
A Satchel Guide to Berope. 
Standard Editions of Dickens, Scott, De- 
Quincey, Macaulay, Bacon, and Carlyle. 
K night's American echanical Dictionary. 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible... 

Send for a Catalogue. 151 zz 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, 
TAYLOR & CO.,, 
NEW YORS, 

PUBLISH 
Robinson's Shorter Course in Math.; 
Townsend's Shorter Course in Gov’m't. 
White's Progressive Art Studies; 
Swinton's Outlines of History; 
Swinton’s Word Book Series; 

Dana’s Geological Story; 
Spencerian Penmanship; 
Swinton’s Geographies ; 
Webster's Dictionaries; 
Gray's Botanies; &c.,, &c., &c. 


For New-England States address 
GEO. B. DAMON, 
32 Cornhill, Boston. 


CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market Strest, Philadelphia, Penn., 


PUBLISHERS OF 


te’s Astronomy. 
Roth's Short Latin Grammar. 
Roth's Short Geography and Chart. 
Diehl’s Choice Reading Series 
Walker's Blements of Grammar. 
Crooks & Shem'’s New Latin-English 


*,* For terms and other information, address the 
Publishers. 150 az 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
** Convenient, Accurate, and Inexpensive.” 


The HISTORICAL STUDENT'S MANUAL 
By ALFRED WAITES. 
Cloth, 75 cents. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
WorcESTER, MASS., Jan. 28, 1878. 
I have examined Waite’s Historical Student's Man- 
ual, and take pleasure in expressing cordial approval 
of the book. It is convenient, accurate, and inexpen- 
sive, and ought to be extensively used, not only by 
private students, but as a book of ref 1 


Svo, 


erence in ach 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & 00., 


Publishers of $5 and 87 Park Pl., New York. 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Payson, D. &.S.’s Short Course. 
Bartholomew's ries. 
Dinsmore’s Graded Spelling Blanks. 
Greene’s Graded Grammar Bianks. 
Patterson’s Complete Composition Books. 
Catalogues, etc., furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
15522 A. 8. MANSON, 32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


L, PRANG & 00., 
Art AND EpvucaTIONAL PUBLISHERS, 


47 Franklin Street, Boston. 


Publishers of the system of Industrial Drawing 
prepared for public schools by ProF. WALTER SMITH, 
neral supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public 
hools, and State Director of Art-Education in Mass. 


The American Drawing Models for the use 
of Fp ee schools, drawing classes, and schools of art 
and science. 


Drawing Materials. 


Prang’s Natural History Series. For schools 
and families. Animals and — represented in their 
natural colors, and arranged for instruction with object- 


Prang’s American Chromos, 155 zz 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
PUBLISH NEW YORK. 


Hart’s German Classics for Students. 

(3 vols. ready) 1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam’s Series of Atlases (14 vols.), 75c. to $20 
The are Science Series (30 vols.), $ «278! 
The Advanced Science Series (14 vols.), 1.850 
Putnam’s World’s ‘ontin. to’77. 4.50 
Goodwin’s Cyclo, y Oy aphy, (new ed.) 5.00 
Brackett’s Poetry Home and School, 1.25 
Gombert’s French Classics. Per vol., -50 
Day’s Psychology, Ethics, Lsthetics,and 
Nystrom’s Mechanics and Steam Engin . 
Sturtevant’s Economies. 

Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, ete. 
Full list, with specimen pages, mailed on application. 


E. H, RUSSELL. 
Sent by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price. 
LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, 


151 zz 41—45 Franklin Street, BOSTON. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
6—@ NEW EDITIONS FOR 1877-78. 
Reduced Prices. 


Warren's New Geographies. 
Readers and Spellers. 
Hagars Mathematical Series. 
Greene’s Grammars. 

Greene’s Language Series. 


Catalogues free. Liberal terms for introduction, 
and in exchange for od Deeks in use. 


W. WHITN 
142 Grand St., N. Y¥. 


FRANCIS 8S. BELDEN, Western Agent, 
151 2z 2% Washington Street, CHICAGO. 


ROBERT 8. DAVIS & CO., 
36 Bromfield S., BOSTON. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
Greenleafs Mathematical Series. 
Gilbert's Graded Test Speller. 
Parker's Exercises in Eng. Composition. 
Independent Hand-Book of Mental Arith. 

For information, address the Publishers. 151 zs 


ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 


17 N. PHILADELPHIA, 
Call the attention of Teachers to 
le Hygiene. $1.25. 


r. ndale’s Anatomy ,and Hygiene 
claims to of 


ts the foll 
[eoshers: Technicalities have been avoided, so far as 
consistent with the treatment of the subject. The style 
in which it is written is not only pleasing, but such as to 
b> readily comprehended by those for whose use it was 
. Superfiuous matter has been omitted. 


NOYES. SNOW & O0., 
Publishers, Stationers, 
5 And General Subscription Agents. 
SCHOOL BOOKS & SUPPLIES 
AT THE LOWEST RATES. 


SERIES OF SCIENTIFIC TEXT-BOOKS: 
Huxley's Lessonsin Elem. Physiclogy, $1.50 
Fiaxley & Martin’s Elem. Biology; 2.00 
"a in Elem. Chemistry, 1.50 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 1.25 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessons in Logic, 1.25 
Stewart's Lessons in Elem. Physics, 1.50 
Leockyer’s Elem. Lessonsin Astronomy, 1.75 

Educational Catalogue sent free on application. 


154 az 22 Bond Street, New York. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 
42 Bleecker St., NEW YORK. 


A His of En terature. 
In a series of Biographical Sketches. By W. F. 
Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth........ $1.75. 

Histo 


of England. 
By F. Collier, LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth..$3.50. 
Outlines of General History. t 
By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, cloth ....... $1.50. 


The Great Events of History, 

From the Beginning of the Christian Era till the 
Present Time. By W. F. Collier, LL.D. 12mo, 
cloth....... $1.25. 


The Royal School Series of Readers. 
Oxford Sunday-School Teachers’ Bibles. 
Send for Catalogues. 158 tf 


Pro Beno Publice: For the public good. 
E Pluribus Unum: One formed from many. 
Multum in Parvo: Much in little space. 
Ne Plus Ultra: Nothing goes beyond. 


Elisworth’s Reversible Writing Books. 


NEW FEATURES ADAPTA 
APTATIONS 
NEW COPIES, DEPARTURE, 


New Developments. 
Partes able tocontrol the use of Writing Books should 


H.W. ELLSWORTH, 
Care of THE AMERICAN NEWS CO., 
General Trade Agents 


A Job Lot of Nor PAPER, good quality, $4 per ream. 
155 13% BROMVIELD 8T., BOSTON. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


SHELDON'S NEW READERS, 


Fall of Fresh, 
Original, Well-Chosen, 
Well-Graded Matter. 


Excellent for Exclusive or Supplementary Use. 


For information and terms of introduction, call upon 
or address 
GILMAN H. TUCKER, 
New-England Agent, 
164 23 Hawley Street, Boston. 


SHELDON & CO., 


NEW YORE, 


Olney’s Arithmetics, 

(A fall Common School course in two beoks.) 
Olney’s Algebras and Higher Mathematics. 
Pattersen’s Spellers. 

Colton’s New Geographies. 
Lossing’s Outline o - S. History. 
Hooker’s New Physiology. 
—— o 
aven’s ayland’s Intel 
Moral Philosophies. 
Keetel’s French Course, &c. 


Introductory Prices greatly reduced. 


For terms address W. H. FAUNCE, 
Agent for New England, 
114 zz 41 Franklin Street, Boston. 


THE UNITED STATES PUB. CO.,|T 


205 Bast 12th Street, New York, 
Want Agents everywhere for the sale of the following 
books by subscription: 

Our First Hundred Years. i vol, 1000 pp. ll. $5.00 
All Beund the Werld. 606 pp. 1000Iilus., 5.00 
Life of Charles Summer. 00 pp., 3.75 
esus. - C.F. DEEMS. 8vo, 700 pp. IIL, 4, 


WALLCUT's NUMERAL CARDS, used 

.; No. t 


Publish the following new and attractive School Books: | 4 


The Franklin Scries of Readers. 
By George 8. Hillard and L. J. Campbell, 
The Analytical Headers. 
By Richard Edwards and J. Russell Webb. 
MacVicar’s Arithmetics. 
By Malcolm MeVicar. 
Campbell’s Concise History of the U. 8. 
By L. J. Campbell. 
Senvey’s Goodrich’s History of Unit. States. 
By Charles A. Goodrich and W. H. Seavey, 
Bartley’s Improved School HReceords. 
The Song-Sheaf. c. 
By € C. Phelps and L. F. Lewis. 
The Class-Word Spelier. 
By Mortimer A. Warren. 
Ellswerth System of Penmanship and Book. 
keeping. By H. W. Ellsworth. 
For full list, an rticulars, address the Publishers; 
or WM. WARE & CO., 47 Franklin St., BOSTON. 


ANEW BOOK-KEEPING. 


MESERVEY BOOK -KEEPING. By A.B. 
MESERVEY, Ph.D., Princ. of New Hampton Institu- 
tion. A Plain, Simple, Practical Manual, designed 
for the Common School, High School, and Academy. 

This work was first published about two years since by 
the author, a teacher of twenty years’ experience, who 
had previously used many of the most popular treatises, 
and found them not well adapted for the pe! Its 
adoption in several of the most successful schools, and 
the satisfaction given when used, induced the publishers 
to make arrangements for its publication; and they have 
just issued a new edition, with some additions to the 
original work. Educators desiring a good working text- 
book on the subject of Book-keeping, free from discour- 
aging technicalities and formulas, and sufficiently ex- 
tended for all ordinary purposes, will do well to exam- 
ine this work. Wholesale price, 80 cts.; Introduction, 

67 cts. Sent by mail, for examination, on receipt of 67c. 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 

23° Hawley Street, Boston. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
19 Murray Street, New York, 
PUBLISH 

Maury’s Geo phies. 

Holmes’ Readers, History, and Grammars. 
Venable’s Arithmetics, Algebra, Geometry. 
Gildersieeve’s Latin Series. 

Johnston & Browne’s English Literature. 
DeVere’s French Series. (4) 155 zz 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
ANNOUNCEMENT.---NEW BOOKS. 


1, NORTON’S CHEMISTRY. 

The Elements of Chemistry. By Sidney A. Nor- 
ton, A.M., M.D., Professor in the Ohio Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, and author of “ Elements 
of Natura] Philosophy” and “‘ Elements of Physics.” 
12mo, cloth, 300 pp. Illustrated. 

PrRice.—For first introduction into schools, 90 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
corresponding old book in use, 65 cents; Single Sample 
Copy mail, pont aeee, for examination with a view 
to first introduction, 90 cents. 


Hl, BULLET’S FIRST LESSONS IN FRENCH, 


First Lessons in French. By Emma E. Bullet 


Teacher of French in Bartholomew’s Classical 
School, Cincinnati. 12mo, cloth, 108 pp. : 
Very few rules are introduced, and the y learner 


is aided by numerous attractive illustrations. 
Price.—For first introduction into schools, 43 cents; 
for first introduction into schools in exchange for the 
pos » for on with a view 
to first Introduction, 43 cents. 


&@ Descriptive Circulars on Application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 
CINCINNATI and NEW YORK. 
M. W. TEWKESBURY, N. EZ. Agent, 3 School St.,Boston. 


WwW WARE & CO., 


47 Franklin St., Beston. 
A NEW SERIES ARITHMETICS. 


The Franklin Written Arithmetic; with Ex- 
amples for Oral Practice. By E. P. Seaver, Master of 
ish High School, Boston, and G. A. Walton, 
author of a Series of Arithmetics,. 
lso, The Metric System of Weights and 
Measures, by the same authors. This Series will 
be complete in a few months, 
Correspondence solicited. 


W. J. WIDDLETON, 

27 Howard Street, New York. 
Supplee’s Trench on Words. Berengod for 
Class-Book. From the latest revised English Edition. 
With an exhaustive Analysis, additional words for 
illustration and questions for examination. By Thos. 
D. Supiée. 12mo, 400 pp. $1.50. 
White's Student's Mythology. 12mo, $1.25. 
Connington’s Aneid of Virgil. 12mo. $2.25. 
The Unabridged ‘‘ Student’s Hallam.” $1.75. 
Mays Constitution of England. 12mo. $1.75 vol. 


R. WORTHINGTON, 

750 Broadway, New York. 
en Wears of we Life. By the Princess 
Felix Salm-Salm. Cloth, $1.50 
Prince of Wales in India. By J. Drew Gay, 

Esq., Sp. Cor. Lond. Daily Telegraph. Ul., cloth, 1.75 
Dyspe ja and its Kindred Diseases. By 
r. W. W. Hall (author How to Live Long, etc.), 1.50 
Dyer’s History of Home. Maps, etc. Cloth, 5.00 
Latham’s Johnson's Dictionary. New ed., 8.00 


GREEK AND LATIN AT SIGHT. 
By Prof. JOHN WILLIAMS WHITE, Ph.D. 
24 pages 12moe. 

Single copies, 15 cents ; 15 copies or over, 10 cents each. 


151 zz 


tt & 41 CHAMBERS ST.,N. Y. 


cation. THOomPsoN, Brown & Co., 23 Ha 
Street, y 155 zz 


162 16 Hawley St., Boston. 
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PUBLISH 
Anderseon’s Histories and Hist’! Readers; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Aigebra ; 
Keetel’s French Course 
°s Gra ms in Eng- 
q — essons. 
| 
4 Labbertons Historical Series. 
Brooks’ Classics. 
Coppee’s English Literature. | 
Dictionary. 
Hay's Every-Day Reasoning. 
F.C. ROBERTSON, New-England Agent 
| 


